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ON THE SUPPOSED CHANGE OF A LATIN 
ZL INTO U IN FRENCH.* 

This subject was discussed very vigorously many 
ago (1869-71) in “N. & Q.”+ It was first 
roached by Pror. SKeAt, but he took no further 
in the discussion, which was kept up by Mr. 

. Payne and myself. Pror. Skear and Mr. 
Payne maintained that in such cases as those 
mentioned in note* the Lat. / actually became «, 
and at that time this view was, I believe, held by 
every etymologist and comparative philologist of 
repute, and very likely is so still. I, on the other 
hand, maintained (and I still as unflinchingly main- 
tain) that the / was not changed into u, but merely 
dropped ; and that the w was due to a modifica- 
tion in the pronunciation of the vowel (a, e, or 0) 
immediately preceding the 7, such modification 
being represented by the addition of «, and the 


* When preceded by a (al), as, ¢.g., in royaume (from 
regalimen), the word which, in the form of the Eng. 
realm, first gave rise to this controversy, and in 
eonimauz ; when preceded by (¢/), as, ¢.¢., in mieux 
(from melius); and when preceded by o (o/), as in pouce 
(from pollicem). 

_t 4 S. iii, 334, 413, 599; v. 406; vi. 96, 395, 514; 
vii. 370, 519; viii. 535. See General Index to the series, 
sv. “ Realm,” 


vowels a, ¢, 0 becoming in consequence au, eu, 


ou. 

In support of my contention I adduced many 
words in which in Old French the au, eu, and ou 
were found together with the J, as, ¢. g., assault, 
loyaulment, cheveulx,* &c. (1); and many others 
in which the / had dropped and no u been added, 
as in !chevax, biax, miex, fos and foxt (2). At 
first it was my opinion that (1) represented the 
ordinary process, and that the w was commonly 
added before the / dropped ; but afterwards I saw 
reason for believing that the / more usually dropped 
as in (2) before the addition of the u.t With re- 
gard to (1), Mr. Payne maintained that the  re- 
presented the original Lat. J, and that the / was 
inserted by “ignorance or caprice on the part of 
certain French authors and grammarians, mainly 
of the sixteenth century”; and he referred me to 
ceriain carefully edited editions of certain old 
French books as being free from this insertion of 
the 1; but even in them I was able to show him 
a considerable number. With regard to (2), he said 
the forms (chevax, &c.) belonged to a different 
dialect, but here again I was able to show that he 
was incorrect. In a later note I pointed out 
that there were three words still in use in French, 
viz., épaule, saule, and gaule, and probably also a 
fourth (Gaule—Gaul), which lent great support to 
my theory, inasmuch as the / had always been 
retained and yet the a had become au, so that 
this aul could not be attributed to the ignorance 
or caprice of authors and grammarians, because it 
was always, or almost always, found from the 
earliest to the latest writers. I also bade him 
compare the Eng. sult, malt, all, fall (pronounced 
sault, mault, aul, faul) with the Scotch saut, 
maut, a’ (pronounced aw), fa’ (pronounced faw), 
and ask himself whether it was not evident that 
in the Scotch words the / had dropped and not 
been changed into uw; and I also noticed the 
Scotch words auld (old), cauld (cold), and wauld 
(power), in which the a had become au (for the 

* These words afterwards became assaut, loyaument, 
and cheveux, and the first and third still retain that 
form, but the second is now written loyalement (see 
Littré, s.v,). 

+ These afterwards became chevaur, liau, mieux, fou 
or fous (fos and fox being both sing. and plur.), and are 
still so written with the exception of Jiau, which has 
become 

t Very likely, however, the sound of the vowel had 
frequently, or at any rate sometimes, become altered, 
in the way that was subsequently represented by the 
addition of u, before the / dropped, whilst the / itself, 
though still written, had ceased to be sounded (this 
latter point is admitted by Mr. Payne, 4 8. vi. 395, 
col. 2, near bottom). Thus chevals may have had the 
sound of chevaux before it was so spelled. Cf. our Lalk, 
talk, walk, and falcon, where the a has the sound of au, 
though no w is there, and the / is not pronounced, 
though it is still preserved. Cf. also solder, pronounced 
both soder (as it is written in the A. V., Is, xli, 7) and 
sawder. 
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words are also found in Jamieson written without 
u) and yet the / was retained, and so the u could 
not come from a change of the /. 

And finally I took my stand upon the Old 
French word as, which seems to have come into 
use as early as the eleventh century, and was 
exclusively used until it was superseded by the 
later aus and awx,* of which the latter is the form 
now in use in French. I asked Mr. Payne how 
as, which represents an older form alst from 
which the / has dropped, could possibly have 
become aus, excepting by the change of a into 
au; but he judiciously remained silent, as, indeed, 
he did with regard to all my later arguments, 
except that he expressed surprise at my quoting 
the Scotch saut and maut,as they appeared to 
him not to confirm, but to confute my hypothesis. t 

I still take my stand upon the as, because, so it 
seems to me, it irrefragably proves the truth of 
my hypothesis in one instance; and if true in 
one instance, why not in others ? 

It may be asked, however, why I have brought 
up the subject again now. Well, one reason was 
that I think the matter one of some importance, 
and that I felt that my arguments, scattered over 
five volumes of “ N. & Q.,” could scarcely be duly 
appreciated by its readers, and would be more 
likely to be so if I gave a kind of digest of them. 
But a much stronger reason was that I have some 
additional, and I think weighty, evidence in my 
favour. Even at the time that I wrote my notes 
I was aware that there were certain words in the 
Romance language spoken in the Grisons (the 
Engadine, Coire, &c.) which lent support to my view ; 
but I had then never been in that part of Switzer- 
land, I knew nothing about the language, and I 
was afraid that if I quoted these words Mr. Payne 
would say that their forms were due to French 
influence, and I could not have contradicted him. 
But afterwards (in 1877) I spent some weeks in 
the Upper Engadine (St. Moritz) ; I took twenty 
lessons in this language from a very intelligent 


* This is stated to be the case both by Fallot (Formes 
Grammaticales dela Langue Fiangaise au Siéele, 
Paris, 1839) and by Burguy (Gramm. de la Langue 
d Oil, second edition, 1869), who are the two chief 
authorities quoted by Mn. Payne in favour of his view. 
Burguy’s words (p. 55) are: “La forme aus, dérivée de 
as, qu elle a fini parremplacer, ne se moutre que fort tard”; 
and Fallot’s (also, curiously enough, p. 55) are almost 
identical. They did not see, of course, what they were 
admitting. 

+t =ad illos, the steps being a Jos (by the dropping of 
the d and the i), a les, als. See Brachet and Scheler. 

t I did not put the matter before him quite so plainly 
as I have done in this note, and so I think he may be 
excused for not having caught my meaning, which was 
that, as in English in the words salt and malt we pro- 
nounce the a like au, the « in the Scotch saut and maut 
must not be taken to be a substitute for the /, which has 
really dropped, but as giving to the a the sound which 
it has in the same words in English, 


young native, a waiter in the Kulm Hotel, who 
had been a teacher in a school ; and ever since my 
return I have subscribed to two newspapers pub- 
lished in the language. I now, therefore, have 
some little acquaintance with it, and can positively 
say that I have been unable to discover the very 
slightest traces of any French influence upon the 
language, although it has evidently been influenced 
by Italian, and still more markedly by German, 
both of which languages are spoken or understood 
by the greater number of the inhabitants, espe- 
cially German. The words which I wish to quote 
are: ault, cauld (cf. the Scotch cauld),* caultschas 
trousers—Fr. chausses), fauls, sault (cf. our assault), 
vaulta (cf. our vault), from the Lat. altus, calidus, 
calceus (made feminine, see Littré, s.v. chausses), 
falsus, saltus, voluta; also bauld, faulda (ef. 
Ital. falda, our fold), faulsch, gault or guault 
(wood), from or connected with the Germ. bald, 
Falte, falsch, Wald. And there is also gaulta— 
cheek, of which I have not yet been able to make 
out the derivation, but in which I have no doubt 
the original « before | has become au. All these 
words are still in daily use; nobody can say, I 
think, that the 7 in them is due to the ignorance 
or caprice of authors and grammarians ; and they 
therefore seem to me to afford very strong evidence 
in support of my view.t If there were even a 
decent dictionary of this language I have no 
doubt I should find many more examples. 

In this Romance language, again, « before n has 
very frequently become au, as it so commonly has 
in Old English.t Instances are: carstgiaun or 
carstiaun (=Germ. Mensch), christiaun, damaun, 
fontauna, maun, paun, plaun, quaunt, rauna, 
saun, saung, taunt, vaun=Lat. christianus,§ de 
mane, fontana, manum, panem, planus, quantum, 
rand, sanus, sanguis, tantum, vans. 

A has also frequently become 0, a change which 
is akin to the foregoing, inasmuch as some words 
are written both ways, as, ¢.g., quaunt and quont, 
taunt and tont. Examples are: avont (cf. our 
avaunt), combra, donn, fidonza, olma, onda (our 
aunt, O.F. ante), uffont (child) = Lat. ab ante, 
camera, damnum, fidantia, anima, amita, infantem. 


* The Scotch cauld, however, of course means co/d, 
whilst the Romance can/d means warm or hot. The 
coincidence of form ia remarkable, and in both the u has 
been added. 

+ I also find auter (—the Fr. autre, Lat. alter), in 
which, according to my view, the / has dropped, but this 
is the only instance of what is the rule in French that I 
have yet noticed. 

t E.q, aungel, chaunce, daunce, kc. This change does 
not seem to occur in French—I suspect because there 
would have been but little difference from the ordinary 
sound of a before x. 

§ Carstgiaun or carstiaun must, I think, come from 
christianus. The changes would be christianus, cirst/anus 
(the c=—&), cerstianus (ch), carstianus, carstian, 
carstiaun. See further on (in text) for the change of + 
into ¢ and ¢. 
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£ has also frequently become a, as in marcau; 
wardad, &c.==mercatum, veritatem. The very thin 
vowel « has also become a, though generally 
perhaps it has first changed into e and then the e 
into a. Examples are: anamig (enemy), antallir, 
emportar (also emportar and importar), vaschin= 
Lat. inimicus, intelligere, importare, vicinus. 

I have given all these examples for the sake 
of showing that in this language, as also in Old 
English, the sound of the original vowels became 
very much broadened, and it is to this broadening 
of the sound of the original vowels that I attribute 
that appearance of the u where an / had been, 
which is so firmly but, as I think, so erroneously 
believed to be due to a change of / into u. 

Finally, I would compare the Dutch koud (cold) 
and oud (old) with the Irish could and ould. Can- 
not one see that in the Dutch words the / has 
merely fallen out and not become u ? 

F, Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY,* 
(Continued from 6% 8. i, 470.) 

With these papers I wish my remarks on “ New- 
ton’s Treatise on Fluxions” (6 §S, iv. 129) to 
be treated as incorporated. The title-page of 
Colson’s version (London, seventeen-thirty-six, 
Quarto) I write as follows, without attempting to 
imitate type too closely: — 

“ The Method of Fluxions and Infinite Series ; with its 
Application to the Geometry of Curve-lines. By the In- 
ventor Sir ISAAC NEWTON, Kt. Late President of the 
Royal Society. Translated from the Author's Latin 
Original not yet made publick. To which is subjoin'd A 
Perpetual Comment upon the whole Work, Consisting of 
Annotations, Illustrations, and Supplements, In order to 
make this Treatise A compleat Institution for the use of 
Learners, By Joun Cotson, M.A. and F.R.S, Master of 
Sir Joseph Williamson’s free Mathematical-School at 
Rochester. London: Printed by Henry Woodfall; And 
Sold by John Nourse, at the Lamb without Temple-Bar 
mbcoxxxvi."’ [4to.] 

The title-page is preceded by an engraving (illus- 
trating remarks of Colson at pp. 273-5) and suc- 
ceeded by a dedication (pp. iii-iv) to William 
Jones Esq; F.R.S. Then, after a gap in the 
paging, follow Colson’s preface (pp. ix—xxiii) and, 
at p. (xxiv), the “contents” of Newton’s work. 
Then follows the work itself, which ends at p. 140 
and is succeeded by the title-page of Colson’s Com- 
ment, whereof pp. [143] and [144] give the “ con- 
tents.” The Comment occupies pp. 145-339, and 

[* For the previous papers on ‘“‘ Mathematical Biblio- 
graphy,” see “ N.& Q.,” 1" 8. x. 3, 47, 190; xi. 370, 516; 
2™' S. iii. 384; viii. 465; ix. 339, 449; x. 162, 218, 232, 
309 ; xi. 81, 345, 503; xii. 164, 363, 517 ; 3" S. i, 64, 167, 


306; ii, 443; xi. 514; 4t 8. ii, 316; 5 8. iv. 401; xii. | 
182; Sth S, i. 469, For papers on Newton's Treatise 
on Fluxions,” see “ N. & Q.,” 2™' S. x. 163, 232, 309; xi. 
346; 8. iv. 401; S, iv. 129.) 


the book ends with an unpaged leaf, the recto of 
which contains errata and the verso an advertise- 
ment of “ The British Hemisphere, or a Map of a 
new contrivance,” &c., as “ Lately publish’d by the 
Author.” 

Inspection of the Royal Society’s copy leads me 
to the following conclusions. In the process of 
printing, pp. 143 and 144 formed part of sheet T, 
and the leaf containing pp. [143] and [144] is an 
interpolation. The exceptional [T] at the foot of 
p. [143] seems to indicate this ; and, at all events, 
p. baa could scarcely have been printed unless 
p- 330, therein referred to, was in type. The 
interpolated leaf was dry when laid on the pre- 
ceding leaf, whereon no inkmarks appear. But on 
p- [144] there is an impression, of course compara- 
tively taint, of the errata, and on the page of errata 
there is an analogous impression of p. [144]. The 
inference is that the leaf containing the errata was, 
while yet wet or damp, laid, and probably pressed 
for the purposes of binding, on p.[144]; and that, 
at the very time when this was done, Colson’s 
Comment was, at least as far as p. 330, in type. 
Here we have a corroboration of De Morgan’s 
statement (2°¢ S. x. 232) that there was an issue 
of the work before the commentary was ready. For 
although the Royal Society’s copy was not actually 
so issued, the physical marks, which I have above 
called attention to, are evidence of an intention so 
to issue it. 

Apart then from theexternal evidence adduced by 
De Morgan, a mere inspection of the Royal Society’s 
copy seems to justify as reasonable the following 
inferences. The interpolation was not contem- 
plated at the outset, and it was originally intended 
that the Comment should be followed by its “ con- 
tents.” But afterwards, and perhaps even after 
the whole book was in type, the necessity for an 
early issue seemed so urgent that it was resolved 
to issue the Treatise without the Comment. For 
this purpose a leaf (pp. 143-144) was detached, 
and, in order that readers might have notice of 
the forthcoming Comment, the interpolated leaf 
was substituted. Meanwhile the printing of the 
Comment was proceeded with, and copies of it were 
inserted in such copies of the Treatise as remained 
in hand. This insertion was made so speedily 
that not only can a faint and indistinct impress 
of the Errata be seen on the verso of the last leaf 
of the Comment, but traces of the dampness of 
the paper can be found as far back as p. 293. In 
the Treatise no such traces are apparent. All 
this indicates a haste which may be well accounted 
for by holding as true that which De Morgan 
suspected, viz., that Colson, having notice of the 
forthcoming edition of 1737, published the transla- 


| tion before the commentary was ready, in order to 


forestall his rival. 
The passage in Colson corresponding with one 
which I have transcribed (2! S, x. 163) from the 
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snonymous version runs thus : “ But whereas o is 
supposed to be infinitely little, that it may repre- 
sent the Moments of Quantities ; the Terms that 
are multiply’d by it will be nothing in respect of 
the rest.” The title-page of the anonymous 
French translation of Colson’s Newton by Buffon 
(Paris, seventeen-forty, Quarto) is :— 


** La Méthode des Fluxions, et des suites infinies. Par 
M. le Chevalier Newton. A Paris, Chez De Bure laine, 
Libraire, Quay des Augustins, 4 Saint Paul. M.pcc Xt.’ 

ito.) 


The words “ Méthode,” “Fluxions,” “A Paris,” 
and names and the date are printed in red ink ; 
the rest in black. The work consists of a Preface 
(pp. ii-xxx) and a French version of Newton 
(pp. 1-148); but Colson’s Comment is not trans- 
lated. Then follows a leaf,in the nature of an 
imprimatur, from which it appears that de Mau- 
— and Clairaut reported favourably on 
uffon’s translation and also, as it would seem, 
on Colson’s version, though Colson is not men- 
tioned by name. James Cockie, F.R.S. 
2, Sandringham Gardens, Ealing, 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND, 1788-1882. 
ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 
(See “ N. & Q.,” 6 S. iii. 243, 385; iv. 104, 124, 
144, 206.) 

1788. Volney (C. F.). Travels through Syria and 
Egypt. 2 vols, 8vo. 

1798, Cassas (Louis Francois). Voyage Pittoresque 
de Ja Syrie... Paris, 3 vols. folio. 

1799. Sonnini (C.8.). Travels in Upper and Lower 
Egypt Translated by H, Hunter, Map, 40 plates. 
3 vols, 8vo, 

1800. Antes (John). On the Manners and Customs 
of the Egyptians, the Overflowing of the Nile... 4to. 

1801-10. Mayer (Luigi). 167 Coloured Views (in the 
Levant), from Original Drawings in the possession of 
Sir Robt. Ainslie, with Descriptions in English and 
French, London (Bowyer), 4 vols. imp. folio. 1801, 
Egypt, 48 plates; 1803, Asia Minor, 24 plates; 1804, 
Palestine, 24 plates ; 1810, European Turkey. 71 plates. 

1802. Denon (Vivant). Voyage dans la Basse et la 
Haute Egypte pendant les Campagnes du Général Bona- 
parte. 141 plates (etchings of battles, antiquities, 
customs...). Paris, 2 vols. folio. Fine ground-plan of 
Philz with its temples. 

1802. Willyame (Cooper). A Voyage up the Medi- 
terranean, with a description of the battle of the Nile. 
London, folio. 

1808. Wittman (Dr. W.). Travels in Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and across the Desert into Egypt, in 
company with the Turkish Army and the British Military 
Mission. With Observations on the Diseases of Turkey 
and a Meteorological Journal. 22 plates, costumes 
coloured. to. 

1804. Costumes, Coloured, of Turkey, with Descriptions. 
Sixty coloured plates of officers, traders, females. Folio. 

1806. Browne (William George). Travels in Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria. Second edition, enlarged. London, 
4te. Has maps of caravan routes and medical remarks. 

1807. Waring (E. S.). Tour to Sheeraz, with the 
Manners, Customs, Literature, &c., of the Persians, and 
History of Persia. Portraits. 4to. 


1807. Thornton (T.). Present State of Turkey; or, a 
Description of the Ottoman Empire and of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. 4to, 

1807. Brocquiére (Bertrandon de la). His Travels to 
Palestine... At the Hafod Press, Svo. 

1809. Voyages and Travels. Consisting of Originals, 
Translations and Abridgments, Maps, plates. 10 thick 
vols. 8vo. 

1810. Seetyen (M.). Account of the Countries ad- 
joining the Lake of Tiberias, the Jordan, and the Dead 
Sea. 4to. 

1811. Breton de la Martiniére (J. B. J.). Le Monde 
en Miniature...Costumes, Art, Méctiers, et Cultures... 
L’Egypte et la Syrie. Paris, 6 vols. 12mo. Plates 
many coloured. 

1811. Kerr (Robert), General History and Collection 
of Voyages and Travels, arranged in systematic order... 
Maps and charts. 17 vols. Svo. 

1813. Irvine (Wm.). Letters on Sicily. Svo. 

1814. Picturesque Representations of the Dress and 
Manners of the Turks, illustrated in 60 coloured en- 
gravings with descriptions. Royal 8vo. 

1814. Buchanan (Rev. Dr.). Christian Researches in 
Asia, with Notices of the Translation of the Scriptures 
into the Oriental Languages. S8vo. 

1815. Malcolm (Sir John). History of Persia...to the 
Present Time... 2 vols. royal 4to. 

1816, Light (Henry), R.A. Travels in Egypt, Nubia, 
Holy Land, Mount Lebanon. Etchings. London, 4to. 

1516. Ali Bey (El Abbassi), Travels of A. B. in 
Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and 
Turkey between the Years 1803 and 1807. [Translated 
from the French.}] 2 vols, 4to. In all 83 plates and 
plans and 4 maps. 

1816. Legh (Thomas), Esq., M.P. Narrative of a 
Journey in Egypt and the Country beyond the Cataracts. 
London, 4to. 

1818. Frescobaldi (N.). Viaggio in Egitto e in Terra- 
Santa. Roma, 8vo. 

1818. Fellowes (W, D.). Visit to the Monastery of 
La Trappe in 1817, with Notes of a Tour. Plates 
coloured. 8vo. 

1818. Rich (C. J.). Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, 
Second Memoir on Babylon: an Inquiry into the Cor- 
respondence between the Ancient Descriptions of 
Babylon and the Remains still visible. 2 vols. Svo. 
1816-18, 

1819. Ouseley (Sir William). Travels in various Coun- 
tries of the East, more particularly Persia, 3 vols. 4to, 
Maps, plates. 

1319. Russell (Geo.). Tour through Sicily. Map, 
plates. 8vo. 

1820. Belzoni (G.). Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, ‘Tombs...of Egypt and Nubia...and of a Journey 
to the Red Sea...and another to the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. London (Murray), 4to. 

1820. Turner (William), Esq. [of the Foreign Office]. 
Journal of a Tour in the Levant. Coloured illustrations. 
London (Murray), 3 vols, 8vo. Vol. II. has fac-simile 
of modern Greek letter, 

1820. Walpole (R.). Travels in various Countries of 
the East: being a continuation of Memoirs. 4to. 

1821. Porter (Sir R. K.). Travels in Georgia, Persia, 
Armenia, Ancient Babylon, &c., during 1817-20, Plates 
(87) of antiquities, costumes, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 

1§22. Burckhardt (J. L.). Travels in Nubia, Syria, 
and the Holy Land. Second edition. 4to. 

1822. Mariano da Siena, Viaggio in Terra-Santa. 
Firenze, Svo. 

1822. Buckingham (J. §&.). Travels in Palestine, 
through the Countries of Bashan and Gilead. Maps, Xc. 
2 vols. Svo. 
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1822. Richardson (Robert), M.D. Travels...in Com- 
pany with the Earl of Belmore, a.p. 1816-17-18, ex- 
tending to the Second Cataract, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Balbec, &c. London, 2 vols. 8vo. 

1823. Field Officer of Cavalry. Diary of a Tour 
= South India, Egypt, aud Pulestine in 1821-2. 

y F.O. 

1823. Letters from the Caucasus and Georgia, and 
Journey into Persia in 1812, with its History. Maps, 
plates. 8vo. 

1823. Irby (Hon. Charles L.) and Mangles (James). 
Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria,and Asia Minor. Maps. 
Printed for private distribution, 8vo. Reprinted in 
Murray’s “ Home and Colonial Library,” 1844. 

1823. Spilsbury (J. B.). Picturesque Scenery in the 
Holy Land and Syria. 20 plates. London, folio. 

1824. Henniker (Sir F.). Notes during a Visit to 
Egypt, Nubia, and the Oasis, &c. Plates by Hunt. 8vo. 

1824. Clarke (Dr. E.D.). Travels in various Countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 11 vols. 8vo. 1817-24. 

1828. Arundell (Rev. Fr. V. J.). A Visit to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, with an Excursion into Pisidia...with 
Remarks on the Geography and Antiquities of those 
Countries. Mup and inscriptions, Svo. 

1828. Mill (C.). History of the Crusades for the re- 
covery...of the Holy Land, 2 vols. Svo. 

1829. Mignan (Robt.). Travels in Chaldea, with Ob- 
servations on Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. Plates. 


Svo. 

1829, Madden (R. R.) [M.R.C.S.]. Travels in Turkey, 
Egypt, India, and Palestine in the years 1824 to 1827, 
2 vols. Svo, 

1830. Burckhardt (J. L.). Notes on the Bedouins and 
Wahabys, collected during his Travels in the East, with 
Appendix and an Index of Arabic Words. Map. 4to. 

_1830. Salome (S.). Palmyrene Inscriptions, taken from 
Wood’s Ruins of Pulmyra and Balbec, translated into 
English. 8vo. 

1531. Dubois-Maisonneuve (C. M.). Les Voyages de 
Jésus Christ; ou, Description Géographique...de la 
Terre Sainte. Paris, 8vo. 

1831, Keppel (Major). Journey across the Balcan 
by the Passes of Selunno and Pravadi, also a Visit to 
a and other Ruins in Asia Minor. Illustrations. 
2 vols. Svo, 

1831. Burckhardt (J. L.). Notes on the Bedouins and 
Wahabys, collected during his Travels in the East. Map. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

1831. Dele “ Russell (M. A.)” and see 1831. 

_ 1831. Russell (Bishop Michael). Palestine, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edinburgh, 12mo. 

1831. Ferrario (Giulio). Descrizione della Palestina... 
Milano, Svo. 

1832. Gell (Sir W.). The Topography, Edifices, and 
Ornaments of Pompeii. The Results of Excavations 
since 1819, 88 plates. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 

1832. Mouravieff (S.). Voyage en Terre Sainte. 
St. Petersburg, 2 vols. Svo. 

1833. Bracebridge (? Mrs.). Six Views sketched in 
the Lebanon. Folio. 

1834. Madox (John), Esq. Excursions in the Holy 
Land, Egypt, Nubia, Syria, Xc., including a Visit to...the 
Haouran. Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 

1835. Chateaubriand (Fr. René de). Travels to Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Land through Egypt. Translated 
from the French by Fred. Shoberl. London (Colburn), 
2 vols, 12mo, third edition. 

1835. Hogg (Dr. Edward). Visits to Alexandria, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem. 2 vols. Svo. 

1835. Hoskins (G. A.). Travels in Ethiopia, exhibiting 


Antiquities, Arts, &c., of the Ancient Kingdom of Meroe, 
90 plates, some coloured. 
H. 
Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue Prayer Book RvuLe FOR KEEPING 
Easter.—It may be interesting at the present 
time to notice a singular superfluity of language 
in the rule for keeping Easter as laid down 
in the Prayer Book, and to point out how it 
arose. “ Easter Day,” we read, “is always the 
first Sunday after the full moon which happens 
upon, or next after, the twenty-first day of March ; 
and if the full moon happens upon a Sunday, 
Easter Day is the Sunday after.” The second clause 
is evidently quite superfluous, as in the first clause 
Easter Day is distinctly stated to be the Sunday 
after the full moon on or following March 21, and 
the word “ always” would surely have been suffi- 
cient to prevent the misunderstanding of supposing 
that the full moon (i. ¢., of course, the artificial full 
moon of the calendar) occurring on a Sunday would 
lead to any exception in this rule. It was not, 
however, to make assurance doubly sure on this 
point that the clause was inserted ; but in making 
the alterations consequent on the adoption of the 
Gregorian style in 1752 an error was noticed in 
the rule given in the Prayer Book as revised in 
1662, in correcting which it was not perceived 
that a second clause thereby became unnecessary. 
For the rule thus stood before 1751, when the Act 
for altering the style was passed : “ Easter Day is 
always the first Sunday after the first full moon 
which happens next after the one and twentieth 
day of March. And ifthe full moon happens upon 
a Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday after.” This 
rule was erroneous, for it excluded March 22 as 
Easter Day, which, however, has always been kept 
on that day when the calendar full moon has fallen 
on the twenty-first and the latter happened to be 
a Saturday. So the expression “ the first Sunday 
after the first full moon which happens next after” 
was changed into “the first Sunday after the full 
moon which happens upon, or next after,” March 21, 
and it was not noticed that this alteration made 
the subsequent clause superfluous. 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


“Tae CorresponpENceE oF Isaac Bastre, 
D.D.,.” ev. sy W. N. Daryett, 1831.—I have 
just observed a most misleading error in a note in 
this work. The editor is speaking of Sir George 
Radcliffe; he says that “when Sir Thomas 
Chaloner had discovered the existence of alum 
near Gainsborough, it was through Radcliffe’s con- 
trivance that foreign workmen were brought over” 
(p.65). “Gainsborough” is evidently a misprint for 
Guisborough. In David Lloyd’s Memoires there 


the Ancient and Present State of that Country, and the | is a quaint account of this discovery :— 
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“When Sir Thomas Challoner, tutor to Prince Henry, 
had found Alum near Gesburgh in this County [ York- 
shire}; on this occasion they are the words of an eye- 
witness, transcribed by my worthy friend, he observed 
the leaves of trees therenbouts more deeply green than 
elsewhere, the Oakes broad-spreading, but not deep- 
rooted, with much strength, but little sap, the earth 
clayish, variously coloured, here white, there yellow, 
there blew. and the ways therein, in a clear night, 
glistering like glass; symptomes which first suggested 
unto him the presumption of Minerals, and of Alum most 
properly. Some Gentlemen of the neighbour-hood bury- 
ing their estates under the earth before they could get 
any Alum above ground, until Sir George [ Radcliffe } 
contrived the bringing over of forraign work-men in 
Hogsheada, to prevent discovery, from Kochel in France, 
which advanced the discovery toa Mine Royal, rented 
by Sir Paul Pinder, who paid yearly 

The King 12500 
To {the Earl of Mulgrave 1640 
Sir William Pennyman 600 
Besides a constant ealary of 800 men at a time.” —P. 150, 
These figures have nothing to indicate what sums 
they stand for. An £, meaning pounds, seems to 
have been omitted. It is stated in Black’s Pic- 
turesque Guide to Yorkshire, 1862 (p. 126):— 

“Tt is deserving of mention that Guisborough was the 
first place in England where alum works were erected. 
Sir Thomas Chaloner brought skilled workmen from 
Italy for the purpose in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Lampetn Decrees.—The following degrees 
were conferred by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1881, “in prejudice of the two universities ” 
(Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. i, bk. i. cap. ii. 
p. 381, ed. 1756):— 

B.D. Rev. J. G. Baylis, St. George’s, Montreal. 
D.D. Rev. J. McC. Hussey, M.A., Exeter College, 
Oxford, Vicar of Christ Church, Brixton. 
B.D. Rev. W. Brookes, Theol. Associate, King’s 
College, London, chaplain of Holy Trinity 
Church, Cannes. 
D.D. Rev. J. Gritton, a retired Indian missionary. 
D.C.L. Hon, R. J. Pinsent, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Newfoundiand. 
M.A. Rev. J. J. Coleman, Curate of Dulverton, 
Somerset. 
M.A. Rev. E. Woods, Curate of Bures, Suffolk. 
M.A, G. J. Powell, of Rugby. 
D.D. bier H. J. Gray, M.A., Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, formerly Archdeacon of Hong 
Kong. 
B.D. Rev. R. i. Maddox, Rector of Kirkheaton, 
Yorks, lately missionary in Travancore. 
B.D. Rev. E. Sell, Fellow of Madras University, 
master of the Harris School in Madras, 
D.D. Ven. R. F. L. Blunt, Archdeacon of the East 
tiding of Yorkshire, and Vicar of Scar- 
borough. 
D.D. Rev. J. Bardsley, Rural Dean, and Vicar of 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
D.D. Rev. H. A. Stern, lately a missionary in 
Abyssinia, &c. 


D.D. Rev. E. Bullinger, St. Stephen’s, Waltham- 
stow. 
The above may interest some of your readers, 
M.A. Oxon, 


Kentish Sayrncs AND Fotx-Lore.—Spoken 
of a lazy fellow :— 

1. “He’s got St. Lawrence on the shoulder.” 

2. “He's got the fever of lurk, 

Two hearts to eat, and ne'er a one to work.” 
Said, I believe, in relation to things which 
necessarily follow one another. 

3. “When you bend the elbow, the mouth opens.” 
These are from the neighbourhood of Molash. I 
did not know that St. Lawrence was either the 
patron saint or the burden of the lazy. The title 
of one of Miss Edgeworth’s tales, Lazy Lawrence, 
as that of one of her others, Simple Susan, I had 
thought was chosen for the sake of alliteration. 
Our servant girl, my informant, also says that the 
bellows or the brushes on the table I signs of a 
“ row.” Br. Nicuotsoy, 


“ Manvriau.”—I met with the above word in 
the Field newspaper quite lately. It is new to me, 
and is in my opinion a badly formed word which 
is not wanted in our language. The passage in 
which it occurs runs thus: “ Experience demon- 
strates that half the manurial value of guano is 
exhausted in the first crop ” (March 4, 1882, p. 304), 
Surely “ fertilizing” might have heen used in the 
above sentence without leaving any room for cavil. 

“Scockerep”: follow- 
ing passage, from the Contemporary Review for 
August, 1880, p. 180, is worth reproducing in 
“N.& :— 

“Tn the dialect of Suffolk a ‘ scockered * branch means 
one that is diseased, and a‘ scrinchling’ is the small, 
hard, sour, undeveloped fruit such @ branch produces.” 

ANON, 


Tue Armospuertc Rarttway.—Coleridge is 
supposed, in his Ancient Mariner, to have pre- 
dicted the atmospheric railway :— 

“ For why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?! 
The air is cut away before, 
Aud closes from behind.” 
Wittram Pratt. 


“ Fortyicnt.”—What crime has this good old 
English word committed that society is endeavour- 
ing to ostracise it? Wherever I go I find people 
requiring two weeks for everything which used to 
take a fortnight. Are we to proceed further, -_ 
say “ next four weeks” or “last fifty-two weeks” 
If we must keep altering our mother-tongue, may 
we not doit ina poetical instead of in an ‘ugly and 
prosaic direction? Surely “fortnight” is a more 
elegant term than “two weeks.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


* Frarn.”—I do not know whether “ flarb” is a 
real word or a misprint, and shall be glad of any 
information on the subject. It is used by Clement 
Walker in reference to Charles I. in the dedication 
of his Anarchia Anglicana, 1648. He compares 
royal ambition to a sail: “ Most Princes desire 
unlimited power, which is a saile too great for any 
vessel of mortallity to bear ; though it be never so 
well ballasted with justice, wisdome, moderation, 
and piety, yet one flarb or other wil indanger the 
over-setting it.” In subsequent editions the word 
“flarb” is reprinted, but I have failed to find it in 
the ordinary dictionaries. If a recognized word, 
what is its meaning ? Epwarp So.ty. 


Fraycisct Spisutz 
Orera.”—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” oblige 
me with information concerning a work entitled :— 
| Carminum Secularium liber i. | Elegorum libri x. | 
Hendecasyllaborum liber i. | Epigrammaton libri ii. | 
Venetiis. Ex officina stella lordani Zileti. | 
Each separate portion of this work has a fresh 
title-page. I can find mention of neither book nor 
author in any dictionary, biographical or biblio- 
graphical, I possess. Barbier, Brunet, the Nowvelle 
Biographie Générale, Bayle, and Stephens all 
ignore both. Kyicur. 


HERALDS cROWNED with VeERVAIN.—It is 
stated in “ N, & Q.” (1* S. xi. 461) that heralds 
crowned their heads with vervain when declaring 
war. What is the authority for this assertion, and 
in what country was the custom prevalent? It 
would be a picturesque sight to see a modern 
“Somerset” or “Surrey Extraordinary” so be- 
decked and mounted on a hired hackney, declar- 
ing war at Temple Bar (or, more correctly speak- 
ing, at the foot of the guardian griffin which now 
occupies its site) between England and the Trans- 
vaal, more antiquo, G. W. M. 


Barovetcy or De Raept.—In Burke’s Ex- 
tinct and Dormant Baronetage it is said that “ Sir 
Gualter de Raedt, of the Hague, was created a 
baronet in 1660, but of him no information can be 
obtained.” The will of Sir Dirck de Raet, baronet 
and burgomaster of Leyden, which was dated at 
the Hague Oct, 15, 1754, and proved in respect of 
English property in the P.C.C. by the widow, 


“Lady Anna Hulshout,’ Nov. 26, 1759, shows | 


that the baronetcy was in existence nearly a 


spondents a student of Dutch pedigrees who could 
supply the link between the two baronets, and 
say whether or not the title expired with the 
latter. It would be interesting, too, to learn the 
later history of other baronetcies conferred on 
Dutchmen of whom and whose descendants Burke 
has been “unable to obtain particulars”; as, for 
instance, Boulen, Valckenburgh, Van der Brande, 
and Van Tromp. H. W. 
New Univ. Club. 


De Quixcey Dicxexs.—In De Quincey’s 
prose-poem The Three Ladies of Sorrow occurs 
the following passage concerning the first of the 
three, viz., Mater Lachrymarum, our Lady of Tears: 

“She, to my knowledge, sat all last summer by the 
bedside of the blind beggar, him that so often and so 
gladly I talked with, whose pious daughter, eight years 
old, with the sunny countenance, resisted the tempta- 
tions of play and village mirth to travel all day long on 
dusty roads with her afflicted father. For this did God 
send her a great reward. In the spring time of the 
year, and whilst her own spring was budding, he recalled 
her to himself. But her blind father mourns for ever 
over her; still he dreams at midnight that the little 
guiding hand is locked within his own; and still he 
awakens to a darkness that is now within a second and 
a deeper darkness.” 

Let us imagine the man to be old and not to be 
blind, and the child to be a few years older, and 
we have here a perfect picture of Little Nell and 
her grandfather. Where and when did The Three 
Ladies of Sorrow first appear? Might not its 
perusal have suggested to Dickens the story which 
has inexpressibly affected almost every reader save, 
perhaps, Mr. Swinburne ? Cc. M. I. 

Athenzeum Club. 


“Twar Freirs or Berwick,” ABERDEEN, 
1622.—Dr. Joseph Robertson, in The Book of 
Bonaccord, p. 55, speaking of Edward Raban 
setting up his press in Aberdeen, says :—“ In 
that year [1622] he printed......the tale of The 
Twae Freirs of Berwick.” Have any of your 
readers ever seen this edition of The Freirs of 
Berwick ? if so, where can it be seen or heard 
of? What was Joseph Robertson’s authority for 
making this statement? I have not seen any 
earlier mention of such a work being issued from 
Raban’s press, but it is amusing to note how every 
subsequent notice of Edward Raban, “master 
printer, the first in Aberdene,” copies Robertson 
in attributing this book to him. Will it turn out 
to be a myth or a “ lost book”? 

J. P. Epwonp. 


64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


Tae Banyatyyse MS.—In a poem in the 
Bannatyne manuscript entitled “Ane New Yeir 
Gift to the Quene Mary,” 1562, there is a line 
the meaning of which has baffled me, and I should 


century later, but furnishes no further information. | feel obliged if any reader of “N. & Q.” would 
Perchance “ N, & Q.” numbers among its corre- | help me to its solution, I quote the verse entire, 
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and the line I wish explained is given in italics 
(Hunterian Club edition, p. 258) :— 
“ For sum ar sene at sermonis seme sa halye, 
Singand Sanct Dauidis psalter on thair bukis, 
And ar bot biblistis fairsing full thair beHie, 
Bakbytand nychtbouris, noyand thame in nwikis, 
Ruging and raifand vp kirk rentis lyke ruikis ; 
As werrie waspis aganis Goddis word makis weir; 
Sic Christianis to his with Chauceris kuihis 
God gife the grace aganis this gude new yeir.” 
Hailes, Sibbald, and Laing have each printed the 
line in question thus :— 
“ Sic Christianis to kiss with chanteris kuikis,” 
the first named placing it under the category of 
passages not understood. The true reading of the 
line is as given in the Hunterian Club edition, 
whatever it may mean. A. S$. 


Sr. Avcustine ayp Descartes.—In the life 
of St. Augustine, in Christian Biography, vol. i. 

219, it is stated :—* We know that he (St. 
Augustine) had the honour of forestalling Des- 
cartes in the expression of the famous formula 
*[ego] cogito, ergo sum.’” Where is the passage 
to which the writer refers ? Ep. Marsuat, 


Aycrent Demesye.—Will any of your more 
learned correspondents do me the favour to tell 
me whether, while it continued so, it was 
customary for each of our monarchs on ascending 
the throne to confirm any grants out of the 
Ancient Demesne made by any of his ancestors to 
any charity school or other charitable purpose ? 

H. W. Cooxes. 

Astley Rectory. 


“ Fenxets.”—In one of Isaac Basire’s letters to 
his wife, written when he was in exile at Rouen 
in 1647, he says:—“ All I can do for you at 
present is heartily to pray for your good speed 
both about y* fifth, and about fenkels.” The 
Jifth means the allowance made to the wives of 
sequestered ministers. I cannot at present make 
out what fenkels means. The editor, W. N. 
Darnell, says that it probably signified some 


arrear from crops at Finchale. This does not 
seem satisfactory. See Basire Corresp., p. 57. 
Anon. 


Tatoy.—Johnson defines this word as “the 
claw of a bird of prey,” and derives it from the 
French talon. Now the present meaning of the 
latter word is heel, and I cannot find from Littré 
that it ever had any other. I am inclined to 
think, however, that it may at one time have had 
the meaning of claw, as I lately heard a Norman 
peasant make use of the expression, “II encore 
les jaunes talons,” in the same sense as a French- 
man of the present day would say, “C'est un 
béjaune ” or “ C'est un blancbee,” sayings alluding 
to young, inexperienced birds whose bills have not 
yet arrived at the adult colour. Can any of your 


correspondents versed in the Romance dialects 
tell me whether talon, or a similar word, is to be 
found in the sense of griffe ? E. McC—. 


Guernsey. 


Toe Name “Hankry.”—Will any of your 
readers who possess poll books for London of the 
period 1700-1800 favour me with the transcript 
of notices contained therein of the name Hankin? 

C. W. Hanky, B.A. Oxon. 

49, Frederick Road, Edgbaston. 


“ Curmere.”—What are the origin and deriva- 
tion of the word chimere, the black or red garment 
worn by bishops? I cannot find it anterior to 
Archbishop Parker’s time, and yet it sounds very 
unlike a word of that date. It is not in Ducange, 
nor, so far as I can find, is it in any liturgical 
work of the previous centuries. 

A. H. Pearson, 


A CrusapEr BErore THE CRUSADES.— 

“Tn Spain, as the battle-ground of Christian and 

Saracen, Roger de Toesny sought at once to wage war- 
fare against the misbeliever, and to carve out a dominion 
for himself. Roger was of the noblest blood of Normandy, 
boasting a descent from Malahulce, uncle of Rolf.”"*— 
Vol. i. pp. 514-15. 
The substance of the above is taken from Free- 
man’s Norman Conquest. This Roger was the 
ancestor of one of William the Conqueror’s com- 
panions in his invasion of England. From him 
sprang the Toesnys of Hertfordshire, the Gresleys 
of Derbyshire, the Fitz-Nigells of Cheshire, and 
the Grellys, Greddles, or Gradwells of Lancashire. 
I am anxious to know if the Malahule here spoken 
of as Rolf’s uncle was brother of Rognewald, 
Rolf’s father. Any information on this point 
would greatly oblige. Rosert GRaDWELL, 

Claughton Rectory, Garstang. 


Cart. any con- 
tributor to “ N. & Q.” give me any information as 
to the parentage and history of Capt. William 
Cunningham (or Conyngham), who is said to have 
married into the Colquhoun-Grant family, and 
whose son Thomas was born in Ireland in 1760! 
He migrated to America, where he seems to have 
been a person of some substance and position. 
During the War of Independence he (together 
with his son Thomas) served in the British army, 
acting as provost marshal of the forces. He is 
said to have been of the family of the Earls of 
Glencairn, but evidence concerning him is much 
needed, T. 8S, CunnincHam. 


“Be” as a Prerix.—What is the meaning of 
this prefix, which occurs in such words as be- 
smeared, bedecked, &c.? Bailey, in his Dictionary, 
simply says that it is “a preposition common 


* “Will. Gem, vii. 3. See for his exploits in Spain 
Ademar, iii. 55, in Pertz, iv. 140.” 
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German, Saxon, English, &c., 


to the Teutonic, 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


dialects.” 
Hampstead, N.W. 


“Camer”: “Ovtwarp.” — Has any corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” made a note of the word 
“camer,” a word in frequent use in Cheshire and 
Shropshire as an equivalent for “nearer”? I have 
often heard it used in these two counties. There 
is a peculiar use of the word “ outward” in West- 
moreland and Cumberland. When a native of these 
counties is speaking of a man of loose character, 
he will say, “ Aye, aye, he’s a very outward man.” 
Is this expression common to other parts of the 
country ? Joun Hamerron Crump. 


Sm James Dyer, Cuter Justice Temp. 
Evizanetu.—Can you refer me to any legal work 
in which allusion is made to Dyer’s charge to the 
grand jury in the ninth year of Elizabeth, men- 
tioned in the appendix to the second volume of 
the new edition of Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governour ? 

Cc 


EperGye.—In the Webster-Mahn Eng. Dict. 
the word is thus treated, “[Fr. épargne, economy, 
saving ]....An ornamental stand for a large dish in 
the centre of a table.” Whence do we get this 
spelling of the French word and this silversmith’s 
use of it? In French é¢pargne means simply 
“sparing,” while our ornamental “ épergne” is 
called a surtout (de table). The word does not 
occur in Skeat’s Etym. Dict. A. L. Maruew. 


Tonwortu orn Tornworth Manor, Bastne- 
stoke.—In 1630 this manor, with the patronage of 
the living of Tunworth, was in the hands of one 
John Hall, whose father Richard was the first 
“guardian” of the Guild of the Holy Ghost, as 
established by the patent of Philip and Mary in 
1556, and who appears to have accumulated a con- 
siderable fortune by the wholesale misappropria- 
tion of the funds and lands of that charity. Can 
any one inform me how or when this property 
passed into the hands of the Jervoise family? I 
have heard a legend that two brothers Hall sold 
the estate to an ancestor of the present owner and 
insisted on receiving the purchase money in gold 
pieces. I shall be glad to receive any information 
on this subject. 0. 


PronxunciaTion OF Forses.—Is it optional 
whether this name be pronounced in one syllable 
or in two? Three of my schoolfellows were so 
called, and we always spoke of them as Forb-es. 
It was very amusing to us, and at first irritating 
to them, when a new master addressed them as 
“Forb’s.” In Punch’s Almanack 


gamekeeper is represented as standing on his | 


dignity, and making himself very funny by in- 
sisting that the cook shall call him “ Maisther 


worthy man’s ambition, it is interesting to note 

that his pronunciation aims at that approved by 

Sir Walter Scott when he wrote (Marmion, 

canto iv., Introd.):— 

“Scarce had lamented Forbes paid 
The tribute to his Minstrel's shade.” 

This was said of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo. 

Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


“Ope to tHe Ancient Britoys.” By a 
Descendant of the Mawrs (Bentley’s Miscellany, 
1851).—Is it known who was the author of this 
ode?! 


Replies. 


AN OLD HOUSE IN LEADENHALL STREET. 
(6% v. 167.) 

Mr. Jonas, of Swansea, asks, “ Does any one 
remember the dirty old warehouse?” I think 
that the information I shall here afford will be the 
nearest answer which that gentleman is likely to 
get in reply to his question. When a stripling I 
was in the employ, for a few months, of a Birming- 
ham gilt jeweller, whose town agency was at 
69, Snow Hill, City. My province was chiefly to 
go round with the agent every morning to the 
Birmingham warehouses, of which the “ old house 
in Leadenhall Street,” was one; our business 
being to supply the “ Fancy Department.”* On 
the first morning of my engagement, and as we 
were approaching “the old house,” the agent 
remarked to me, “I suppose you have heard of 
Dirty Dick ?”+ I replied in the affirmative. “ Well, 
then,” said he, “ we are now going to his house ; but 
the name of the present proprietor is Gosling, Dirty 
Dick having died some little time back.” It was 
true that I had heard of this character, and a little 
more ; for I had previously seen in some of the 
public prints a string of verses on him, in one of 
which the reader’s attention was directed to the 
dirty shop window, where 
‘stormy winds, and sleet, and rain 

Gain three admissions at each broken pane ; 

Save where the dingy tenant keeps them out 

By knife-board, tea-board, tray, or dirty clout.” 
When I, together with my chief, the agent, used 
to visit “the old house,” the alteration in the 
place had not amounted to a transformation, the 
change being simply the difference between 
cleanliness and dirt, the identity of the house 
being then indisputable, For the magazine 
referred to by Mr. Jonas bore the date of 1801, 


}and alluded to Bentley as being then in active 
for 1882 a! 


* The name given to the depository of gilt trinkets, 
viz., medals, clasps, brooches, steel beads, Kc. This 
department was invariably in the rear of the busy and 
bustling part of the shop. 


Forr-biss.’ Now, whatever may be said of the | His name was Richard. His father was Nathaniel. 
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attendance in his business, and seeing that my 
visits with the Birmingham agent were nearly 
as far back as fifty-five years ago, the retrospective 
interval that obtained between the “ dirty ware- 
house ” and the tidy one could not have been very 
long. Moreover, the then proprietor had pro- 
claimed, in large letters over his door, the name of 
“R. Bentley” as that of his immediate predecessor. 
I remember the circumstance as though it were but 
last week. The shop was situated on the right 
of the street, as you would proceed from the 
Mansion House, and not far from Billiter Street ; 
and its entrance was at the east side of its once- 
disfigured window. It had the repute of keeping 
the best of goods, and of being frequented by 
persons of no mean degree from all parts. 


H, 
James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


The engraving in question forms the frontispiece 
to the European Magazine for 1801, vol. xxxix., 
and the ode to the inhabitant of the house 
is to be found in the same volume at p. 45. 
Nathaniel Bentley, more commonly called “ Dirty 
Dick,” the eccentric occupier of the house, ceased 
to inhabit it in 1804; his lease expired in 1802, 
and Mr. Gosling, who had bought his business 
and goodwill, turned him out in 1804. For 
thirty years no woman had been permitted to 
come inside the house, and it was indescribably 
dirty. When he left Leadenhall Street he took 
premises in Jewry Street, Aldgate, for three 
years, and then removed into Leonard Street, 
Shoreditch. Here he became acquainted with a 
woman of bad character, who stole most of his 
money, and he then became a kind of strolling 
beggar. In 1809 he fell ill at Haddington, died, 
and was buried there. In the Book of Wonderful 
Characters, Lond., 1869, pp. 149-60, is his portrait, 
with a pretty copious account of him. It is said 
he had a disappointment in early life ; the bride 
elect died suddenly, the room in which supper 
was prepared was closed, and no one entered it 
for years. Nathaniel Bentley had a sister who 
married Mr. Lindegreen, a merchant of Mincing 
Lane, and who after Bentley’s death resided at 
Chelsea. Pontypool was for a long time the rival 
of Birmingham in certain branches of the hardware 
trade, and especially in articles of iron or tinned 
plate lacquered. Epwarp Sotty. 


The first of Fifty Wonderful Pertraits, a book 
published by J. Robins in 1824, is that of Natha- 
niel Bentley, “the well-known Dirty Dick.” In 
the letter-press we read that in early life he was 


“a man of elegant manners and polished education. He 
had visited most of the countries of Europe, dressed in 
the first style of fashion, and was accounted a man of 
pleasure ; but after succeeding his father as proprietor 
of a hardware house in Leadenhall Street his habits so 
changed that his slovenly dress acquired for him the 
appellation of Dirty Dick. For forty years he lived 


alone, during which neither brush nor broom was used 
in his house, nor did he ever wash his face or hands. 
In 1804 he was obliged to leave these premises, and 
after living in two or three other houses, he quitted 
business and died at Haddington in 1809, leaving behind 
him a very small sum.” 
Pontypool was celebrated for its japanned ware. 
G. F. Buayprorp. 


Those who are interested in that eccentric in- 
dividual Nathaniel Bentley should consult Kirby’s 
Museum, Wilson’s Wonderful Characters, Wonders 
of Human Nature, Granger's Wonderful Museum, 
and Willis’s Current Notes for 1853. Views of 
both the external and internal arrangements of 
the house are given in these works. 


Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Remarks by the Editor of “N. & Q.” upon the 
“creat unwashed” of No. 46, Leadenhall Street, 
appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 3° 8. v. 482. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St, Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


A Protestant INDULGENCE OF THE SEVEN- 
TeeNtH Century (6 §, iv. 464, 514; v. 10, 
153).—In answer to E., I would add the following 
notes. I find no earlier statute than that of 2 & 3 
Edw. VI.c.19. It is the first of those referred to 
by Lord Coke, 3 Inst. 200, where he says that 
“before these late Acts the eating of flesh on 
Fridays was punishable in the Ecclesiastical Court.” 
This statute has a preamble to the effect that 
“all meats be of their nature of one equal purity,” 
but that divers, “ turning their knowledge therein 
to satisfy their sensuality,...... have of late time 
more than in times past broken and contemned 
such abstinence, which hath been used in this 
realm upon the Fridays and Saturdays, the em- 
bring days, and other days commonly called vigils, 
and in the time commonly called Lent, and other 
accustomed times”; and then, “considering that 


due and godly abstinence is a mean to virtue,...... 
and...... specially that fishers...... may thereby the 


rather be set on work, and that by eating of fish 
much flesh shall be saved and increased,” the 
king, with the assent, &c., doth enact, &c. 

Sect. 1. All statutes, laws, constitutions, and 
usages, concerning any manner of fasting or 
abstinence from meats, to be void from Ist May 
next. 

Sect. 2. “ No person shall willingly and wit- 
tingly eat any manner of flesh upon any Friday 
and Saturday, or the embring days, or in Lent, 
nor at any other day commonly reputed as a fish- 
day, wherein it hath been commonly used to eat 
fish and not flesh,” on pain, for the first offence, of 
10s. and ten days’ imprisonment without flesh 
meat, and for the second and each following 
offence 20s, and twenty days’ like imprisonment. 

Sect. 5. The statute not to extend to aay 
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person that hath obtained licence of the king, or 
to aged or sick (with other exceptions), or to such 
as have obtained licence in due form of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The statute of 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 3 declares 
(sect. 1) the feast days to be kept as holidays. 

Sect. 2. Every even or day next before any of 
these feast days shall be fasted and commanded to 
be observed, and none other even or day shall be 
commanded to be fasted. 

Sect. 3. Offenders to be punished by the cen- 
sures of the Church. 

Sect. 4. This Act not to abrogate the abstinence 
from flesh in Lent, or on Fridays and Saturdays, 
or any other day which is appointed by the Act 
of 2 & 3 Edw. VL, saving only of those evens or 
days whereof the holiday next following is abro- 
gated by this statute. 

Then comes the statute of 5 Eliz. c. 5, already 
summarized at p. 10, ante. 

Sect. 14 (“For increase of provision of fish by 
the more usual and common eating thereof”) pro- 
vides that every Wednesday, except in Christmas 
and Easter weeks, shall also be a fish-day. 

3ut this enactment was repealed by the statute 
of 27 Eliz. c. 11. That Act provides as follows :— 
So much of the statute of 5 Eliz. c. 5 as con- 
cerneth the eating of fish and restraineth the 
eating of flesh upon the Wednesday is repealed. 

Sect. 4. To the intent that the Fridays, Satur- 
days, and days appointed by former laws to be 
fish-days, may the better be observed, for the 
utterance and expense of fish and the sparing of 
flesh, no innholder, taverner, alehouse-keeper, 
common victualler, common cook, or common 
table-keeper shall utter or put to sale on the said 
days (not being Christmas Day), or upon any day 
in the time of Lent, any kind of victuals, except 
it be to such persons resorting to his house as 
shall have lawful licence to eat the same (accord- 
ing to tenor of 5 Eliz. c. 5), on pain of 5. and 
ten days’ imprisonment. 

The statute of 35 Eliz. c. 7 reduced the penalty 
fixed by 5 Eliz. c. 5, s. 15. 

The enactments as thus altered remained on 
the Statute Book. They were continued by various 
statutes, down to that of 16 Charles I. c. 4, by 
which they were declared to be “revived and con- 
tinued until some other Act of Parliament be 
made touching the continuance or discontinuance 
thereof”; and no such other Act was passed until, 
in 1863, they were repealed by the Statute Law 
Revision Act of that year. 

I have not found any statute affecting the trade 
of butchers. The provision of the statute of 27 Eliz. 
c. 11 as to victuallers, &c., will have been noticed. 
I should feel obliged if E. would favour me with 
the loan of any of the applications for butchers’ 
licences to which he refers. 


E. asks as to the meaning of section 19 of the 


statute of 5 Eliz. c. 5. I apprehend the answer is 
this. The licence is only required for fish-days, 
i. ¢., the days on which the eating of flesh is pro- 
hibited. Then the effect of the section is that 
whilst, without a licence, no flesh whatever is to 
he eaten on fish-days, yet even with a licence the 
flesh to be eaten on fish-days must not, at any 
time of the year, be beef, and must not between 
Michaelmas and May Day be veal. 
R. R. Dees. 
Wallsend. 


Betrry v. 104, 158, 189).—The inter- 
pretation which Pror. SkeaT now puts upon his 
words is all but identical with the solution of the 
question which I myself proposed as the most 
probable, but I must confess that I cannot see 
how this meaning is to be screwed out of his 
words. I gave what I considered to be the only 
possible interpretation of them; Mr. JERRAM 
gives another, which differs, however, but little 
from mine; and Pror. Skeat himself gives a 
third. It is sufficiently clear, then, that the whole 
sentence is very obscure, and Pror. Skeat will 
do well to rewrite it for the second edition of his 
Dictionary. 

There is one point which I did not call atten- 
tion to in my note, and that is, that Pror. Skeat 
evidently was of opinion when he wrote his article 
that the word lost the meaning of watch-tower, 
und became restricted to that of bell-tower, i 
consequence of the change of r into l. But this is 
not so, for the same change of meaning took place 
in the case of the corresponding French word, and 
no one can say that it was there due to the change 
of r into l. Pror. Skeat maintains also that he 
never imagined that the change of r into / in this 
word originated in England, and his apologist, 


-Mr. Jerraw, supports him in his contention. But 


what then, pray, does “corrupted from M.E. ber- 


fray......berfrey” mean? Was the corruption from 


one English word, berfray (or berfrey), to another 
English word, belfry, made in France or elsewhere 
on the Continent! [ quite agree with Pror. SKEaT 
that further investigation, especially in the direc- 
tion of E. English, is desirable, but it is surely his 
place to make it, not mine. I am curious to know, 
for example, what authority Pror. Skeat has for 
what he gives as the original meaning of the word, 
viz., watch-tower. In Ziemann’s M.H.D. Worter- 
buch I find berevrit (the form given also by Pror. 
Sxeat) explained as a “ befestigter turm (der 
zuweilen mit einer glocke versehen ist).”* Nowa 


* In Miiller and Zarncke’s large W./1.D. Worterbuch, 
on the other hand, | find two meanings given to the 
word, viz, 1. A movable wooden tower on wheels, used 
for sieges ; 2. A tower, generally of stone, used for de- 
fence, and standing either alone or in a Burg (t.6€., & 
stronghold or castle). Smat!l Burgen, they add, frequently 
consisted of nothing more than a Lercvrit and a court- 
yard walled round. But not a word of either a watch- 
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fortified tower may be a watch-tower (the Germ. 
for which is Wartthurm), but it is not necessarily 
one; and the beffrot at Amiens, which was 
evidently a very strong tower, probably was not 
i watch-tower, as it is in the town, at some dis- 
tance from the old ramparts. At the same time, 
the Germ. Warte, which means watch-tower 
(= Wartthurm), is also said in Germ. dictionaries 
to be still used of a tower with an alarm bell in it, 
which is precisely the meaning of the M.P, beffroi. 
And it is clear, moreover, from my quotation from 
Ziemann, that these towers from the very first 
sometimes had a bell in them. And in English 
helfry meant bell-tower as early as 1440, for I find 
“ bellfray, campanarium,” in the Prompt. Parv. 
F. 

P.S.—Sir J. A. Picron’s long note (p. 189) had 
not appeared when I wrote the above. I havea 
few remarks to make upon his note, and will 
speedily communicate them, 


De Roquefort gives the derivation of beffroi thus : 

“ Beffroi, cloche qui sert A sonner l'alarme; par ex- 

tension, clocher, charpente qui soutient une cloche; 
tour de bois. Nicot et Pasquier avoient reconnu cette 
onomatopée. Voyez Gloss. de la Lang. tom. i. 
p. 143, col. i.” 
This sends us back to a bell for the origin of the 
word, Something more will, no doubt, be found 
in De Roquefort’s Glossaire de la Langue Romane. 
There is also a matter connected with what I will 
call the bell derivation that deserves considera- 
tion. The first alarm bell was probably a bell 
attached to three posts, at the top of which was the 
eresset, in which the beacon fire was lighted. Now 
the word Leli¢re meant not only a bell which was 
fastened to the throat of a ram (belier), but the 
ring by which it was attached to the collar ; also 
the ring by which the clapper of a bell was con- 
nected with the bell; and generally a ring from 
which anything was suspended. It might, per- 
haps, be shown that the word belitre was used for 
some other bell than that carried by a ram—for 
a bell hung on a ring to distinguish it from one 
that was fixed and struck with a hammer ; or the 
ring under the beacon may have been called 
“la belitre,” and the bell itself “la beliére 
deffroi,” the bell of fear or danger, of which 
belfrot and beffrot would simply be abbreviations. 
If, as is probable, belfroi was pronounced “ bel- 
fraie,” we get very near to Lelfry. 

A friend has pointed out to me that it would be 
necessary to prove that the French ever used the 
expression “ beli¢re d’etfroi,” and that they would 
say “cloche d’alarme.” ‘To this, at present, I can 
only reply that they may have used the first ; 
that the word Jelitve being employed for the ram’s 


tower or a bell-tower, The tower seems originally to 
have been made of wood, and this agrees so far with the 
use mentioned in Mr. Peacock’s note. 


bell is probably older than cloche; and that as to 
alarme, if the French took it from the Italian 
all’ arme, it cannot be very old. I may add that 
the French word tocsin implies something that was 
struck, and that it seems natural that there should 
have been an expression to distinguish the alarm 
bell from the ram’s bell, both of which must have 
been frequently heard in the country long before 
cloches were known. taLtru N, James, 
Ashford, Kent, 


It is worth while to notice that in the collegiate 
church of Beverley there were seven “ parsons ” or 
canons, who were formerly called by the “low and 
ridiculous” name berefellarit (sometimes written 
bellefarii). I cannot find what special office they 
had which led to their being so named, but it is 
not impossible that it might have been connected 
with the “frith,” or sanctuary right, by which 
their church was distinguished. The name occurs 
in Poulson’s Beverley, pp. 531, 567-9, 575; in 
most law dictionaries, ¢.g., Cowel and Wharton ; 
and formed the subject of inquiry in “ N. & Q.,” 
S, vii., viii, On belfry see Hunter's Encyclop. 
Dict., quoted in Saturday Review, Dec. 31, 1581, 
p. 828. Ww. C. B. 


“WAS CRUCIFIED, DEAD, AND BURIED” (6™ §, 
v. 9).—The words “ was dead” occur twice in the 
New Testament (St. John xix. 33, Rev. i. 18), and 
the creed expresses an essential fact. Surely it 
was ordered that the proof of His actual death 
should be so strikingly shown, as in the former 
text, and recorded by an eye-witness, St. John. 
Dre. Brewer is right as to the real meaning of 
“was dead,” but not so in saying that the word 
dead is used as a verb, “was deaded.” Perhaps 
it was felt by the English translators that “ died” 
would have been weak after “ crucified,” and there 
is force in the abrupt insertion of “dead” between 
the verbs preceding and following. A use super 
grammaticam is not an unknown fact, but, of 
course, the full meaning here is “J believe in Jesus 
Christ who...... was crucified (and was, on the 
cross), dead,” and this is neither equivocal nor un- 
grammatical. The Greek was Gavovra ; the Latin 
mortuus; the French is mourut; the German 
gestorben (the Lutheran words in Rev. i. 18, ges- 
torben war), so that “was dead” is not without 
justification in other tongues, and it has the advan- 
tage of being Scripture. The ‘early forms of the 
Creed” had not the word “dead,” nor had “ the 
Oriental form,” but Dr. Brewer does not specify 
what forms he refers to. As to the Oriental, that 
had zafdévra (Nicene creed) in which the death 
was included, as in Heb. ii. 9 ; but ra@dévra is as 
much (or as little) “an innovation” as Gavovra or 
mortuus, for neither word was in the earliest 
written form of the creed. W. F. 8. 


The word dead here used is evidently not an 
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adjective, but a past participle. This, I think, is 
made plain by a reference to earlier English forms 
of the Apostles’ Creed. The Prymer, c. a.p. 1400 
(Maskell’s Mon. Rit., vol. ii. p. 177), has: “‘Suffride 
passioun undir pounce pilat: crucified, deed, and 
biried.” This would seem to be a verbatim transla- 
tion of the Latin: “ Passus est sub Pontio Pilato, 
crucifixus, mortuus, et sepultus.” In The Lay- 
Folks Mass Book: (E.E.T.S.) the B text has:— 
“ ynder pounce pilat pyned he was, 
vs forto saue, 
done on cros & deed he was, 
layde ix his graue ”’; 
whilst the E text has:— 
“ Down on be + aad ded he was 
and leyd ix his graue.”’ 
This participial use of the word is not uncommon 
in Chaucer. Cf.:— 
“ When Odenake was deed, she myghtily 
The regnes heeld.”’ 
Group B, The Monkes Tale, Nl. 3517-8. 
“* That to his Body, when that he were ded, 
Were no despyt ydoon, for his defame.” 
lbid., 8737-8. 
“ And whan the woful fader deed it sey, 
For wo his armes two he gan to byte.” 
lbid., i. 3633-4, 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

The Church of England has always been con- 
sistent in her use of this expression. Mr. Procter 
(Book of Common Prayer, p. 233) gives an A.-S. 
version, “hé wies dead and bebyrged.” “ Was 
dead ” seems to have a peculiar significance, as ex- 
pressing an incomplete action—the death of one, 
whose death was soon to be a thing of the past, 
over whom death had no lasting power. The 
A.V. uses the same expression, with this meaning: 
* He that was dead sat up and began to speak” 
(St. Luke vii. 15); “ This my son was dead and is 
alive again” (St. Luke xv. 24); “I am he that 
liveth and was dead” (Rev. i. 18). Of course 
“was dead” occurs also in the sense of “died,” 
mortuus est, as “ David perceived that the child 
was dead ” (2 Sam. xii. 19). 

E. H. Marsnatt. 

Hastings, 

I do not see the difficulty which your corre- 
spondent finds in the construction. It seems to 
be “was crucified, was dead, and was buried,” but 
more tersely and effectively expressed. 


”, 


Latin it is “ Crucifixus, mortuus, et sepultus ”; in | 


the Greek, “oravpwhevra, Oavovta, kai 
Henry H, Gipss. 


St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 


PanocaiaL Reotsters §. v. 141, 211, 233, 
248).—Mnr. J. E. K. Currs, in his communication 
(ante p. 141), speaks of the value of our English 
parish registers to those of English descent who 


live in America, “especially those founding | 


In the) 


families in a new country.” I had an instance 
of this about three years ago. I live in a small 
country parish of 194 inhabitants, and our parish 
‘register dates from 1630. A young American 
gentleman came to my friend the rector, and said 
| that it had only come to his knowledge two days 
| previous that it was from this village that his 
father’s grandfather emigrated to America about 
the year 1750, and there laid the foundation for 
the present wealth of his descendants. The gen- 
tleman, with a party of fourteen, had been fifteen 
months away from New York, visiting the chief 
places of the Continent, the Holy Land, Egypt, 
&c., and ending up with the principal sights in 
England and Scotland ; and they were to embark 
from Liverpool on the following morning. He 
had travelled specially to this little village. Would 
the rector be good enough to refer to the parish 
registers, and see if his ancestors were therein 
mentioned? The rector did so—the ancestors 
were there found in regular descent, from the 
very beginning of the register—and the gentle- 
man, in less than two hours’ time, was set up with 
a pedigree dating back two and a half centuries, 
which he said he should have drawn up in 
heraldic fashion, and which doubtless now 
adorns some room in his American home. It 
was evident that the ancestors were of the hum- 
blest class; as, in another book, mention of 
“ Goody ” was frequently made, as being the 
recipient of a tenpenny charity. But the surname 
happens to correspond with one in the English 
baronetage ; and while the rector was transcrib- 
ing the numerous registers, the American gentle- 
man was busy copying from Debrett the coat of 
arms of the baronet in question—bloody hand and 
all! I regret to add that the rector never re- 
ceived a sixpence for his trouble, though he 
might have charged a heavy sum in fees; but he 
was restoring his church, and he left it to the 
American gentleman to give some donation for 
that purpose, either in money or in the form of a 
stained-glass window or other memorial to his 
ancestors. But the rural rector, like rusticus, is 
yet expectant, and has remained in that state for 
the past three years. I fear that it will make him 
rather hard-hearted in responding for the future 
to those who come to him empty handed for 
genealogical purposes. Corupert Breve. 


Where, it may well be asked, could the money 
be found for so gigantic a work as that of printing 
| the whole of the parochial registers in England, 
even supposing so herculean a task could be 
undertaken as preparing them for the press? 
Again, would the result in many instances in any 
degree correspond with the pains that would have 
to be bestowed? In most country villages there 
is not an entry to be found of the slightest general 
interest or importance ; in many otbers but a few 
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grains of wheat, so to speak, hidden amongst 
busbels of chaff. In neither of these cases would 
the return in the least degree be worth the 
outlay. Yet there are, of course, many interesting | 
exceptional instances, of which the following might 
justly be regarded as one, 

The interest, as I take it, chiefly centres upon 
entries of burial, and it has frequently been a sub- 
ject of wonder to me that no antiquary or member 
of the University of Oxford has undertaken the 
task of either printing partly or in their entirety 
those of the cathedral, and also some of those 
belonging to the parish churches in the city. 
There, it must be allowed, would an interesting 
field be found, for so many of her eminent alumni 
have not only found a home but a grave within 
her precincts. In the cathedral, for instance, lie 
the remains of Fell, Bishop of Oxford ; of George 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, though not an Oxonian 
by education; of Dean Aldrich; and of Robert 
Burton. Not only has the cathedral received 
the remains of many eminent men, but many of 
the parish churches and, in addition, most of the 
college chapels have been places of sepulture—in 
one case the cloisters, as at New College. In the 
chapel of St. John’s College, for instance, are 
buried the founder, Sir Thomas White, and Arch- 
bishops Laud and Juxon, both of them former 
Presidents, At (ueen’s College, in a vault under 
the apse of the chapel, are deposited, in a chest 
inscribed “ Reliquie Fundatoris,” the bones of 
Robert de Eglestield, and those of several former 
provosts, and the wife of one of them, Mrs. Fother- 
gill. <A sketch of this sepulchre was once shown 
me by a former member of the society, who 
entered it in 1827, when it was last opened. 
Whilst upon this subject, another query suggests 
itself, namely, Where are the entries of the burials 
kept which have taker place in the chapels 
of the different colleges? Presumably in the 
burial registers of the parishes in Oxford in which 
they are situated. The beautiful chapel of Merton 
College is, as is well known, also the parish church 
of St. John the Baptist. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Having had considerable experience among 
registers in the country, I am bound to say that 
the greatest courtesy and every possible facility 
have been accorded me by those of the clergy to 


whom I have applied for permission to inspect 
and take extracts from their registers. The 
Register Section of the Harleian Society is doing 
good work for London ; but I should like to see | 
its publications appear a little oftener than once | 
ayear. Again, the suggestion of parish magazines | 
is certainly a move in the right direction ; but too 
often they are not so well supported as to render 
the originators or publisher free from actual loss. 


I should be glad to see some scheme inaugurated 

to print these rapidly decreasing royal roads to 

pedigree making; it would have my hearty 

support and co-operation. Justin Supson, 
277, Strand, 


Surely, if it is worth while to print registers at 
all, they should be printed honestly. It is well, 
perhaps, to leave off at 1800, but shearing off such 
comments as “ filius populi” would pare them into 
worthlessness. Anything which indicates the rank 
of the party is most important. | eA 


Burke's Marriaces §, v. 205).— 
In preparing, a few years ago, a new edition of 
my Rambles about Bath, &c., I endeavoured, for 
obvious reasons, to ascertain whether, as Burke 
married a Bath lady, his marriage took place in 
Bath, and at what church. The result ofa careful 
examination of the parish registers proved con- 
clusively that the marriage did not take place in 
this city. The marriage, in* fact, took place in 
London, and I have amongst my notes a record of 
when and at what church, but at this moment I 
cannot Jay my hand upon it. As soon as I find it 
I will send the fact to you, é.¢., if in the mean 
time some other correspondent does not furnish 
required, R. E. Peacn. 

ath, 


In the winter of 1756, or early in 1757, Burke 
went to Bath for his health. Being too ill to live 
in lodgings, he resided with his compatriot Dr. 
Nugent, whose daughter’s amiable solicitude soon 
excited « passion in the sensitive heart of Burke. 
They were married in the spring of 1757. The 
register cannot be found, either in Bath or 
Bristol ; but as it is generally supposed that Mrs. 
Burke was of her father’s faith, the marriage may, 
therefore, have taken place in the Roman Catholic 
chapel at Bath, which, with its contents, was burnt 
in the riots of 1780. “ Burke returned with his 
bride to London,” vide p. 34 of Peter Burke’s Lise 
of Burke, 1854; p. 176 of Timbs’s Anecdote Bio- 
graphy, 1860 ; and p. 49 of Prior’s Life of Burle, 
1872. Hesry G. Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N, 

I am the possessor of Mrs. Burke's wedding 
ring and diamond guard ring, in the inside of 
which is inscribed the date March 12,1757. In 
the family Bible, in Edmund Burke’s writing, is 
the following :— 

« Edmund Burke and Jane Nugent married the 12th 
of March, 1757, Their first Child, Richard Burke, born 
at Battersea between 7 and 8 o'clock in the morning, 
February the 9th, 1758. Christopher Burke born at 
Wimple Street, Cavendish Square, 40 minutes atter 6 
in the morning the l4th of December, 1758; died an 
Infant.” 

I think it very probable that the marriage took 
place at Bath, as Dr. Christopher Nugent was, I 
believe, living there at the time. I should be 
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glad to have this matter cleared up; it always 

struck me as singular that Mr. Burke omitted 

the name of the church where the marriage took 
lace. I. Moreton Woop. | 
Newton, Middlewich. 


Ropert Orcnarn (6% v. 227).—The singular 
person here mentioned was probably a member of 
the family of Orchard of North Cornwall. The 
family took its rise, I believe, in the parish of 
Kilkhampton, and the name may be found abun- 
dantly in the registers of many parishes in that | 
district, eg., Poughill, Stratton, Launcels, St. | 
Mary Week, and others. I have a large number 
of extracts from the registers of those purishes, 
but I do not see the baptism of a Polert 
Orchard. A reference to the index to my I/istory 
of Trigg will lead to some information about the 
family. No pedigree was recorded at the herald’s 
visitation of the county in 1620, but the family 
held a good position, There were several clergymen 
of the name, and Paul Orchard was sheriff of the 
county in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
In the church of Poughill is a tablet in memory of 
the Rev. Mr. Charles Orchard, “Rector of Coryton 
and vicar of this parish,” who was buried Jan. 2, 
1756, in the sixty-third year of his age ; also of John, 
the son of the said Rev. Mr. Charles Orchard and 
Patience his wife, who was buried Jan. 17, 1730, 
aged two years ; also of Patience, late wife of the 
above-mentioned Mr. Charles Orchard, who was 
buried Jan. 13, 1773, aged seventy years. Sur- 
mounting this tablet is a shield of arms: Ar., a 
chevron erm. between three pears slipped gu., but 
should probably be ppr. There is another tablet 
in memory of Mr. Charles Orchard, son of the 
Rev. Mr. Charles Orchard and Patience his wife, 
who was buried March i0, 1774, aged forty-one ; 
also of Jane his wife, who was buried June 17, 
1771, aged forty-three ; and also of Jane their 
daughter, who was buried Nov. 26, 1773, aged 
sixteen. There are monuments also in the church 
of Kilkhampton, Joun 

Sicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


The omission in Bryan of the name of W. 
Barnard, the engraver of this portrait, is supplied 
in Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, which gives:— 


“ William Barnard, engraver, Practised in mezzo-tint 
in London about the beginning of this century. Among 
his works, ‘Summer’ and ‘ Winter,’ after Morland, often 
printed in colours, were much prized. Healso engraved 
a portrait of Nelson. He was for many years Keeper of 
the British Institution, and died Nov. 11, 1549, aged 75.” 

Epwarp H. 


Tue Mearys or Kixcarpinesuire (6 §S, iv. 
388, 544).—It is asked, What is the meaning and 
etymology of the Mearns? I have seen two attempts 
to explain it, but they do not seem to be satis-_ 
factory. One is that it is from Mernia, a chief in 


that part of Scotland ; another is from Meironas, 
said to be a Kymric word meaning a district in- 
habited by herdsmen. I have by coach or rail 
passed six times through the Mearns, and, so far as 
[ recollect, there is an absence of what may be 
called hill-scenery. The country is rather level 
as compared with the district more inland and to 
the west. I sugyest, for the consideration of the 
reader, that it is from the Gaelic magh (pron. maw), 
a plain, and fearann, land, country. As a com- 
pound, in fearann, the f is followed by h, making 
the f silent. Thus, magh-fhearann is pronounced 
mawearn. People living more inland and to the 
west, where the country is hilly, would be likely to 
give this name to the comparatively level district. 
It is like Highlanders referring to the Lowlands. 
I am afraid of making this note too long, but there 
are three other remarks to be made. In Renfrew- 
shire there is a parish, seven miles by three, called 
Mearns : “ the surface has a great variety of wav- 
ing swells,” that is to say, there are no hills. The 
above etymology will apply here. In early times 
a district in Argyll was called Morran, or Gar- 
morran, or North Morran ; the derivation here is 
mor (great), and svon, headland. The district has 
a wedge-like appearance on the map (see Skene’s 
Highlanders, ii. 267). It was called North Morran 
to distinguish it from South Morran or the Mearns 
(alias Kineardineshire). Of Kincardineshire the 
earlier name is not Mearns, it is the Mearns. 
There are some districts in Scotland whose names 
always have the definite article prefixed ; it seems 
to me that great interest attaches to these. Among 
them are the Stormont (Perthshire), the Machars, 
the Rhinns (of Galloway), the Garioch (Aberdeen- 
shire), the Stair, a parish (Ayrshire) ; anciently it 
was called the Stair. The parish of Caputh (Perth- 
shire) is in Gaelic called An Ceapach ; as in other 
instances, the final Gaelic ch, for some unaccount- 
able reason, becomes th in English. The definite 
article is used in Gaelic but is dropped in English, 
The Carse (of Gowrie and of Stirling), the Loch 
of the Lows (Perthshire), and of the Lowes (Selkirk- 
shire), Iam very familiar with the Loch of the 
Lows, near Dunkeld. What is the derivation? 
Lus, a plant (suppose a water-plant, as lilies), will 
hardly do ; the loch is more than a mile long, it is 
too deep to have its surface covered with water- 
lilies. For many years I have puzzled over this 
name and the kin-name in Selkirkshire. 
Tuomas Srratrtron, M.D. 

Devonport, Devon. 

Dr. Cuarnock appears to favour the assump- 
tion, so freely hazarded, that an early form of 
Celtic, called Pictish, and closely allied to Welsh, 
was really vernacular in North Britain during pre- 
Roman times; but apart from that issue I wish to 
point out that his explanation of the name Mearns 
upplied, as I understand it, to Kincardineshire 
opens up a curious parallelism. Among the tribes 
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allocated by Ptolemy to North Britain we find 
the Vaco-, or Vaccamagi, settled by him somewhere 
near Aberdeen. Ptolemy's locations unfortunately 
are vague; we get a general idea of the real facts, 
but his stated distances are so very misleading as, 
in most cases, to spoil identification. To be brief, 
it appears to me that the Vaccamagi and the 
Maerones are identical. We have in the first a 
compound, the root word for “cow,” and the 
Celtic magh, a field—say pasture land. The Welsh 
maeron gives a variety of forms identical with 
“dairy produce,” only to be derived from cows 
on good pasture land. Mearns or Kincardineshire 
is quite distinct from the parish of Mearns in 
Renfrewshire ; but it is to be noted that though so 
widely apart in our geography, in Ptolemy they 
actually adjoin. To make an assumption, there- 
fore, from facts and inferences, I would say that 
Ptolemy intended to place his Vaccamagi in the 
fertile valley of Strathmore, and it will be seen 
that the Mearns or Kincardineshire comes at one 
extremity thereof, A. Hatt. 


This name is not Welsh, as suggested by O'Brien. 
It is Gaelic, being a corruption of Magh-ghirghin, 
the field of Girgin. This “Girgin” is the “ Circin” 
of the Pictish Chronicle, and the scene of a battle 
recorded in the Annals of Tighernac, sub anno 
752. See Skene’s Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
i. 132 ; also the Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, 
edited by the same scholar, p. 76, and other re- 
ferences given in the index, s, v. “ Circin.” 

THomas Powe... 

Bootle College. 


Tae Ancient Emrire oF Servia (6™ §. v. 
209).—Brief accounts of the brilliant but short- 
lived empire founded by Stephen Dushan (1333-55) 
may be read in Finlay’s History of the Byzantine 
and Greek Empires (Blackwood, 1854), vol. ii. pp. 
544-552; in Count Valerian Krasinski’s Montenegro 
and the Slavonians of Turkey (Chapman & Hall, 
1853), pp. 94-101; and in Bouillet’s Dictionnaire 
d’Histowe et de Géographie (Paris, Hachette). 
Lists of the kings of Servia from Stephen Boislav, 
1039, to Lazarus II. (Brancovitch), and Queen 
Helen, 1458-9, are given in Bouillet, op. cit. The 
title taken by Stephen Dushan in 1345 was Em- 
peror (Tsar) of Romania, Sclavonia, and Albania, 
the kingdom of Servia being conferred on his son. 
The dominions of the Servian emperor were parti- 
tioned after his death, but Finlay remarks that “the 
Greeks have never since been able to recover their 
former preponderance in the provinces from the 
Valley of the Strymon to the shores of the Gulf of 
Arta.” AVERIGUADOR. 


Mr. Bacor would do well to consult Mr. E. A. 
Freeman’s lately published work, The Historical 
Geography of Europe, with its accompanying maps. 
It is superfluous to remark that any information 


given by Mr. Freeman is, ex necessitate, “ trust- 
worthy.” E. H. M. 
Hastings. 


Consult the introduction to History of Modern 
Serbia, by Madame Mijatovics (Tweedie, 1872), 
and her Kossovo (Isbister, 1881). 

Hype Criarke. 


“Want wars” (6% S. v. 167).— Went, a way, 
is given in Pegge’s Alphabet of Kenticisms (p. 55, 
E.D.S.), to which Prof. Skeat appends the follow- 
ing note, which will be of interest to your corre- 
spondent :— 

“In Somner, Antiq. Cant., ed. 1640, p. 20, we have 
‘at the meeting of the four wexts.’ See the letters on 
this word, including two of my own, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 
S. xii. 131, 198, 295,384. It is sometimes pronounced 
vents, but only by would-be refined speakers; not by the 
peasantry, who retain the w., At Ightham, Seven Vents 
is the name of a spot where seven roads meet. Cooper's 
Sussex Glossary gives both went and vent, and he in- 
stances Flimwell-vent. Just as gate (from the verb qo) 
means a street in Old English, so went (from the verb 
wend) means a lane or passage. ‘ A went, lane, viculus, 
angiportus’; Levins'’s Man:pulus Vocabulorum, ed. 
Wheatley, p. 66, 1. 8.” 

The word is given in the Rev. W. D. Parish’s 
Dict. of the Sussex Dialect. Dr, Charnock has 
the word in his Esser Glossary, and quotes from 
Chaucer’s T'roylus and Cryseyde, 738 

“Ts through a goter, by a pryvé wente.” 

Is this word the same as ween, which last year I 
heard applied in North Yorkshire to the passage 
between two houses, a usage which was quite new 
to me? F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


A oF THE LATE Sir Ropert Pee. 
(6™ §S. v. 109).—I have carefully examined the 
Northwick catalogue, but cannot find the minia- 
ture spoken of by R. H. B. BR. TF. &. 


I have looked through the catalogue of Lord 
Northwick’s sale, from July 26 to August 29, 
1859, and can find no portrait, miniature or other- 
wise, of Sir Robert Peel. If R. H. B. likes to call, 
he can see the catalogue. ALGERNON Graves. 

6, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


James Crarence Mancan (6% §, v. 168).-- 
There is a good, octavo edition of his poems, pub- 
lished in 1870 by P. M. Haverty, No. 5, Barclay 
Street, New York, with a biographical introduc- 
tion by John Mitchel. W. F. 


The catalogue of the London Library supplies 
the following : “* Mangan (J. C.), German Antho- 
logy, a series of translations from German popular 
poets, 2 vols. 12mo., Dublin, 1845.” E. H. M. 


Rovunpets (6 §, v. 145).—There is a fine set 
of roundels of the time of Henry VIII. now being 
exhibited at the Loan Exhibition at Lewes, which 
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I visited the other day. The mottoes are, with 
one exception, all different from those given in 
“N. & Q.,” as above, and I have no doubt if 
you were to write to the manager of the exhibition 
he would send you copies of them. They are very 
quaint and humorous, Hoae. 


“ A FORTUITOUS CONCOURSE OF ATOMS” (6% §S, 
v. 148).—Cicero has, in reference to this subject, 
“concursu quodam fortuito ” (De Nat. Deor., lib. i. 
cap. 24). It became a common expression. "There 
occurs : “ And also how it comes to pass, if they 
be only moved by chance and accident, that such 
regular mutations and generations should be be- 
gotten by a fortuitous concourse of atoms” (J, 
Smith’s Select Discourses, iii. p. 48, Lon. 1660), 
which is an earlier instance, as inquired for. A 
somewhat later instance is in Bentley’s Sermons 
(Serm. ii., preached in 1692, p. 47, Camb. 1724), 

“against Epicureans, that ascribed the origin and 
frame of the world not to the power of God but 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms.” 

Ep. Marsitatt. 


See Lucretius passim. See also Virgil’s 
Eclogues, vi. 33 :— 
“ut his exordia primis 
“Omnia, et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis.”’ 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Epwarp VI. axp urs Sisters (6 §, v. 149). 
The reference to the letter from which Mr. Cookes 
quotes is Ellis, First Series, ii. 134. It is in Latin, 
the original of the quotation (being the first two 
sentences) running thus:— 

“‘Etsi non scribo ad te frequenter, soror charissima, 
tamen nollem te putare me esse ingratum et tui oblivisci. 
Nam diligo te eque bene ac si misissem crebrius ad te 
literas, et amo te sicut frater debet amare charissimam 
sororem que habet omnia ornamenta virtutis et hones- 
tatis in se. 

From Mary to Edward there is only one letter all 
— Ellis’s three series, This is an English one, 
at p. 176 of the same volume, which remonstrates 
with him (then king) against his prohibition of 
Thomas Longden, Alder-—Anne, dau. of 


man 1651, Mayor 1695, | ...... Gwynnett, 
died 1715. of Shurdington. 


her household mass, asks leave to continue it, and 
proceeds: — 

“ puttyng no doubte but in tyme to come, whether I live 
or die, your Majestie shall perceave myne intente is 
grownded upon a trve love towardes you, whose royall 
estate I beseech Almightie God longe to contynewe, 
which is and shalbe my daylie prayer accordinge to my 


dutye.” 
C. F. S. Warreys, M.A, 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


I cannot illustrate the terms on which Edward 
VI. stood with his sisters, but in Cussans’s History 


| of Hertfordshire, under “ Ashridge,’ the reader 


will find an interesting letter from Queen Mary, 
showing that she was on the best possible terms 


| with her sister Elizabeth until she found out the 
| latter to be plotting against herself. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 


“CHAPTER AND VERSE” (6S, y, 206).—John 
Selden cannot be said to have attended the 
Assembly of Divines for the purpose of exposing 
the ignorance of its members. He was a member 
thereof himself (see Rushworth’s Hist. Coll., v 
337; Husband’s Orders and Ordinances, ii. 208). 
Bulstrode Whitelock, who was himself a member 
of that body, says :— 

“ Mr, Selden spake admirably, and confuted divers of 
them | the divines] in their own learning, and sometimes 
when they had cited a text of Scripture to prove their 
assertion, he would tell them, ‘ Perhaps in your little 
pocket Bibles with gilt leaves [which they would often 
pull out and read] the translation may be thus, but the 
Greek or the Hebrew signifies thus and thus, and so 
would totally silence them.”—.Memorials, ed. 1732, p. 71. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Thomas Lonepen, 1695 (6 S. v. 110,)—Ts 
Mr. Lonepen sure that the Mayor of Gloucester 
married Miss Butt? I have no reason to suppose 
that he did not; but the following pedigree, 
which I had in part from my grandfather, the 
Rev. Charles Crawley, gives him another wife. 
It will explain the relationship with Butt. 

John Lloyd, of—Susanna, dau. of Thomas 
London, mer-| Holliar. Will dated and 
chant, d. 1716. | proved 1726. 


| 
Robert =Lucy Lloyd, 
b. 1674, d. 1784. | d. 1730. 
1740, 


Thomas Crawley, of=-Susanna 


Flaxley Abbey, d. | Lloyd, d, 


| 
Richard Butt, of—Hannah 
Arlingham. Lloyd. 
1759. 


| | | | | 
John Longden, second Thos, Long- Robt. Longden,—Lucy, Susanna, d.and—Thos. Craw- Lucy, Mary, wife 


son, living 1789, men- den, third of Doctors’ | Craw- co-heirof John, | ley(Boevey), wife of Vere, 
tioned in wills of Su- son, living Commons, mar. | ley, b. brother of the | of Flaxley, of Earl 
sanna Lloyd, 1726.and 1726. Feb. 1745. 1716. above Susanna] b. 1709, d. Poulett. 
Dr. John Lloyd, 1789. Lloyd. 1769, Tudor. 


| 
Roger Longden—Elizabeth Chapman, 


St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 


Rev. Charles Crawley, second gon, 
d. 1549, aged ninety-three. 
Hesry H. 
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Birro axp Paatsis §. v. 110) were female 
wool-spinners, working for their daily bread, natives 
of Cos, and the epigram reads thus :— 

Birra Kat Parvis, at 

ai Tevixpal, ypatat, 
’"Aporepar Kipae, Tporat ye os, 7 vs OpOpos, 

Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Fextoy’s Transtation or Oppray 
(6 S. iv. 429).—Excuse my once more calling 
attention to this “ minor,” and now forgotten poet. 
Pope says, “I hear of no remaining papers except 
some few further remarks on Waller (which his 
cautious integrity made him leave an order to be 
given to Mr. Tonson), and perhaps, tho’ tis many 
years since I saw it, a Translation of y® first Book 
of Oppian.” I want to know whether this was 
ever published. It is not in Lowndes, Fenton's 
attention to Oppian was caused, most likely, by 
his taking to fishing late in life. I imagine he 
was thinking of translating the Ialieutica. In 
Elwin’s edition of Pope’s correspondence I think 
the namesake of the prophet shows to advantage 
between two shufflers (Broome and Pope himself). 
The worst that he is charged with is a laziness, of 
which Johnson also speaks, which caused him to 
give up fishing because the fish would bite, and he 
had to renew his bait so constantly! G. L. F. 


Jupar” S. v. 148.)—Doubtless jubar 
aBop—aurora, Probably aos is another form of 
jwp, the letters p and ¢ being frequently inter- 
changed. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


It would seem better to refer jubar to the root 
di, div, with the extensions dju, djan; thus dju-var 

jubar, in which case it is not far from diovis, 
jovis, juppiter. See Griechisch-Lateinisches Ety- 
mol, Worterbuch, Vanicek, p. 359, and note 43 
on p. 362. O. W. Tascock, 


“ TRANSIVERE PATRES,” &c. (6 v. 227).— 
“Transivere patres, simul et transibimns omnes, 
At cxlum patriam, qui bene transit, habet.” 
This is the motto, if I recollect rightly, prefixed to 
Hunter’s Fumilia Minorum Gentium, It differs 
verbally from Dr. Ravey’s version. Which is 
right, and whence does it come ? G. W. M. 


“Seno VENIENTIBUS Ossa” (6% S. iv. 349).— 
In keeping with this incomplete hexameter may 
be cited the Latin leonine distich :— 

“ Qui faciendo moram, prandendi protulit horam, 

Aut malé prandebit, aut sedis honore carebit.” 


at others “racing”; and the marks indicating the 

cubical contents of logs of wood are called “ race- 

marks.” Freperick E. Sawyer, 
Brighton. 


Earnt or Creveranp: Lorps 
or Nettiestep (6 §. ii. 408 ; iii. 50, 72, 96, 
115, 153, 227, 271, 312, 333, 414; iv. 11, 212, 
297, 538).— Perhaps the following information 
concerning another sepulchre of the Wentworth 
family, in the Retro-choir or Lady Chapel of York 
Minster, may prove interesting. It is a transcript 
from an excellent paper, “ The Register of Burials 
in York Minster,” by Robert Skaife, F.S.A., at 
p. 304, vol. i, of the Yorkshire Archeological 
Journal, 1871:— 

* The following list of interments in the Strafford 
vault is taken from a broadside in the possession of 
Canon Raine, entitled ‘A Walk in York Minster by 

‘ The corps buried in the Marquis’s Vault are as follow: 

1. William Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, (No date 
now.) 

2. Mary Stanley, his first Wife. 

3. A Child's cottin, (No date.) 

4. A Child's coffin. (On the lid W. W. 1718.) 

5. Thomas Wentworth, Second Son of Edward Lord 
Rockingham. (He died Oct. 6, 1723, aged 58 years.) 

6. A Child's coffin. (On the lid D. W. 1730, aged € 
years.) 

7. A very large coffin. (No inscription on the lil.) 

8. William, Lord Higham, Son of the Earl of Malton. 
(He died Aug. 16, 1739, aged 12.) 

9, The Honourable Alice Wentworth, Relict of the 
Honourable Thomas Wentworth. (She died October 2, 
1749, aved 77 years.) 

10. Thomas, Marquis of Rockingham, born November 
13, 1693. (He died Dee. 4, 1750.) 

11. Mary Wentworth, Dowager Marchioness of Rock- 
ingham, died May 30, 1761, aged 59 years. 

12. Charles Watson Wentworth, Marquis of Rocking- 
ham. died the first day of July, 1782, aged 52 years.’ 

“ Two interments have taken place in this vault since 
T. L. was ‘among the Tombs.’ See Nos, 260, 265.” 

A reference shows these to have been, one, that of 

the Marchioness of Rockingham, buried Jan. 9, 

1805, aged sixty-eight years, and the other that of 

Peregrine Wentworth, of Newton Kyme, in the 

county of York, buried Sept. 8, 1807, aged eighty- 

seven years. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Portraits of Wasnincton Irvine (6% iv. 
447, 490, 524; v. 36, 173).—There is a small 
portrait of Washington Irving, engraved by 
Hinchliff, in the first volume of The Works of 
Washington Irving, published by Bohn in 1859, 
in fourteen volumes, G. F. R. B. 


“Cnucck” (6% §. iv. 509; v. 91, 175).—As 


Pratt. 


“Scring” vsep as A Vern (6% S. iv. 386, 
543).—The mode of marking timber referred to 
by Este is here sometimes called “ scribing” or | 


chuck is still exercising the minds of the corre- 
| spondents of “N. & Q,” I feel moved to remark 
that I did not doubt its existence or question its 
meaning, or, in a general way, condemn the use of 
it. It is a “prave wort,” but I thought it and 
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duds (for which one might quote authority) were 
rather out of their element in the polite society in 
which Mr. Anthony Trollope’s imagination moves, 
and that there were other less incongruous terms 
which would just as well have conveyed his mean- 
ing. Voild tout. Sr. Swirutrs. 


J. Water, Parster (6S. v. 208).—This is 
the proper spelling of this painter’s name. He 
appears as an exhibitor, 1834-1849, living at 
Hinchampton, and afterwards in Trinity Square, | ‘ 
Bristol. He exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1836 “A Sea Piece,” and in 1841, 
Port.” He sent six works to Suffolk Street : 1834, 
“Floating Harbour, Bristol,” and “Shipping at 
Spithead”; 1837, “ Kingroad, Port of Bristol, a 
West Indiaman casting from her Anchorage r 
1841, “ A Severn Trough passing the new Light- 
house at the mouth of the Avon, Port of Bristol”; 
1849, “View of Highgate with Cattle,” and 
“ Scene— Calm.” ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Avutnors or Books Wantep (6 v. 209).— 


A Tour in quest of Genealogy, &c.—In the Gentleman's 
Magazine, February, 1852, IT made a similar inquiry as 
to the author of this amusing wi 2 and received the 
answer in the following number that it was the pro- 
duction of Richard Fenton, Esq., of Glynamel, co. Flint. 
This gentleman published in 1801 an Historical Tour 
through Caernarvonshire. He died in November, 1821, 
and a memoir of him will be found in Gent. May. (vol. 
xci. ii. p. 664). I have been informed by a friend that 
Mr. Fenton was a particular friend of Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, and was a frequent visitor at Stourhead; and 
that his portrait, by Woodford, wos placed on the stair- 
case of that house. It is also stated in“ N. & Q.,” 3" 
8. ii, 331, that R. Fenton was author of Memoirs of an 
Old Wig, 8vo. 1815. He associated with Goldsmith, 
Glover, Garrick, &c.; to whom I may add the name of 
Lisle Bowles, his friend and associate under Sir R. C 
Hoare’s hospitable roof. T. W. W. 8. 

Avtnors oF Quotations Wantep §, 
248).— 

* Seas but join the regions they divide.” 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 400. 
G. F. 8. E. 
** Go, little book,” &e. 
Southey’s Pilgrimage to W raterloo, and quoted ironically 
by Lord Byron, Don Juan, i. 222. "REDE. Rue, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
English Men of Letters—Charles Lamb, 
Ainger. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue personality of Charles Lamb is of a kind so 
rare, 
absurdity, that it is likely to be misunderstood, or even 
misread altogether, by an unsympathetic critic. And, 
indeed, it is often written about in such a fashion that 
one can only sich for some impossible law of reprisals, 
by which the reviewed could sit in judgment upon the 
reviewer. It would supply a new and interesting 


By Alfred 


“A Calm off 


| 
| chapter in Fielding’s unfinished Journey from this World 


so tremulously balanced between gravity and | 
| demons. 


to the Next, if Lamb could be shown as a phrenologist 
“feeling the bumps” of all the Philistines who had 
mistaken his delightful Ay: lities. Among this group 
Mr. Ainger would not be found, unless, it may be, iu 
the capacity of Lamb's assistant. Like Lamb, be is a 
keen lover of Shakspeare and the dramatists; he hasa 
quick and ready appreciation of the fine dissonances 
and nice vagaries of the Lambesque mind, and being 
besides a reasonable man, he has consequently produced 
a perfectly fair, temperate, and intelligent study of one 
o the most precious (we are not using the word in any 
‘gesthetic” sense) of English literary individualities. 
We do not intend to speak of his book at length, be- 
cause it is one which we should wish to see read. It 
will do more to rebuke the “unhappy tattle” of 
Carlyle than volumes of invective or centuries of 
“‘corrosive”’ sonneta, We shall only add that Lamb's 
admirers will do well to paste into the volume the little 
paper of recollections which the Rev. J. Fuller Russell 
contributed to the last number of “‘N. & Q.” 


Genji Monogatari, the Most Cel:brated of the Classica 
Japanese Romances. Translated by Suyematz Kenchio. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Japaxrse art often represents, says Mr. Suyematz 

Kenchio, “a lady seated at a writing-desk, with a pen 

held in her tiny fingers, gazing at the moon reflected in 

a lake.”’ That lady, it seems, is the author of Gen ¥ 

Monogatari.” The book was written at the request of 

the reigning empress, who had been asked by the sacred 

virgin of the temple of Ishe to procure for her an in- 
teresting romance, for “the older fictions had become 
too familiar.’ So Murasaki Shikib (Violet Ceremonies) 
retired to a Buddhist temple, and there spent a whole 
night gazing at “ the pale face of the full moon reflected 
in the calm,’ mirror-like waters"’ of Lake Bilda. Then 
and there inspiration came upon her, and she pr duced 
the /?omance of Genji, a work intended to give an “ insight 
into the true state of society.” After the death of her hus- 

band, she led a retired life till her own death in a.p. 992, 

Her tomb may still be seen in a Buddhist temple in Kioto. 

As a mere story, the Romance of Genji, like most Oriental 

fictions, is somewhat insipid; but it cffers a curious 

picture of the state of Japanese society nine hundred 
years ago, especially as regards the position occupied by 
women. The literary capacities of the ladies who figure 
in Genjis Romance are very remarkable, most of them 
being apparently able to improvise verse with the utmost 
facility. In fact, ‘* poetical composition was then o 
necessary branch of a young lady’s education.” To many 
readers the notes with which Mr. Suyematz Kenchio has 
supplied the novel will be found the most sttractive part 
of the book, for they contain much valuable information 
regarding Japanese folk-lore. There is the legend, for 
instance, at p. 38, of the Weaver or star Vega, who 
dwells on one side of the Milky Way, and meets her 
lover, another star, called the Bull-driver, once every 
year. “ He dwelt on the other side of the Milky Way, 
and their meeting took place on a bridge, made by birds 

(jays) by the intertwining of their wings.’ And there 

are descriptions of many Japanese custome, such as that 

of frying peas on New Year's Eve and scattering them 
about the rooms of a house, exclaiming the while, 

“ Avaunt, Devil, avaunt ! Come in, Happiness !” There 

is also some authent’c information about ghosts and 

The fi llowing tradition may be teken as a 

specimen: “ A certain courtier, who was passing through 

a dark room of the palace, was suddenly seized by some- 

one by the end of his sword. He could not understand 

this; but feeling about, he found it was a hairy body, 
with long nails, He thought this must be a demon, but 
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having no fear, he told it, ‘I am the bearer of the im- 
perial edicts. Who dares to obstruct my path! Unless 
you quit your bold you shall have a puinful fate.’ On 
this the demon vanished.” 


The Sexton's Wheel and the Lady Fast: an Ecclesiolo- 
gical Essay. By William H. Sewell, M.A. (Norwich, 
Goose & Co.) 

Somer years ago our old and va'ued contributor Mr. 
Sewell described in “ N. & Q.” certain strange relics of 
antiquity which remain in the churches of Long Stratton, 
Norfolk, and in his own church of Yaxley, Suffolk, 
the explanation of which proved a nut too hard to crack 
for even such tried ecclesiastical antiquaries as the Rev, 
H. T. Ellacombe and the late Dr. Husenbeth. Mr. Sewell 
detected a representation of a like object in one of the 
cuts of Sebastian Brandt's Ship of Fools, and found out 
the use of it from Barnaby Googe’s /opish Ningdom. 
He has now brought his evidence together in the form of 
a paper with illustrations for the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society, and deserves the more credit 
and thanks not only because his explanation of these 
“ wheels” is new, but because the practice with which 
they were connected has hitherto been overlooked by 
antiquaries, In this case Barnaby Googe has afforded 
a satisfactory solution, but be is a writer to be used with 
caution. Brand and others after him have used the 
Popish Kingdom as if it afforded a true picture of the 
English popular superstitions in the sixteenth century; 
but Googe’s doggerel is transloted fiom the Regnum 
Papisticam of Thomas Kirchmeyer, or Naogeorgus, as he 
chose to call himself, and that describes the state of 
things not in England but in Germany, Our ancestors 
had enough follies of their own to answer for without 
having those of other people added to the number; and 
we believe that they were innocent of at least some of 
the most offensive extravagances laid to the charge of 
their German contemporaries. 

Belearo: Essays on Sundry sthetical Questions, By 
Vernon Lee. (Satchell & Co.) 

Tis volume contains some charming essays, and, though 
slighter in texture and less ambitious of purpose than 
the Sturdies of the Eighteenth C Tiuly, possesses 
much of the fascination of the earlier book. Mr. Lee 
deals with questions of art, but avoids the worst faults 
of the wsthetical professors. He displays in a marked 
degree a vividness of fancy, a wealth of imagery and 
allusion, and a richness of lanzuage, but he does not 
sink into mere rhapsody or affectation. His style is 
picturesque, yet robust; rich, but not luscious. He 
writes, in fact, like a healthy enthusiast, and not like an 
effeminate mystic. “ Faustus and Helena,” to single out 
one of the author's essays, that strange weird story which 
charmed and yet baffled both Marlowe and Goethe, is 
an excellent theme for Mr. Lee’s imagination and learn- 
ing. It becomes under his treatment a subtle and 
suggestive study of the supernatural before and after it 
was despoiled of its power by civilization. 


alury an 


Tue Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Society has been engaged for some time past in printing 
in its Journa/ the poll-tax returns for the West Riding 


made in 1379. A few copies have been issued in the 


form of a goodly octavo of upwards of three hundred | 


pages—The Returns for the West Riding of the County 
of Yorl of the Poll Tax Laid ia the Second Year of the 
Reign of King Richard 11. Nothing short of an elaborate 


analysis, which would be almost as large as the book itself, | 


could bring out all its interesting features. To every 
student of names it will be simply invaluxble. We 
question, indeed, whether it be not the most important 
medizvai document at present in print bearing on 


family nomenclature. We sincerely hope that some 
student who has the proper sort of knowledge and the 
requisite amount of time on his hands will tabulate this 
vast mass of facts so as to give us them in a form that 
can be used at once. Such a book without a key of this 
kind is still but a hidden treasure. 


Tue Boston Literary World of March 11 may almost 
be termed a “ Browning number.” It contains a 
characteristic letter by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, giving an 
account of the rise and progress of the recently esta- 
blished society, together with a group of papers on 
** Browning as an Interpreter of Browning,” ‘‘ Browning 
in the United States,’ “Browning Before and After 
1861.” &e., which should tend to swell the ranks of the 
members, already numbering more than one hundred. 


Tuat special branch of popular antiquities to which 
the name of folk-lore has been given is obviously increas- 
ing in favour, as shown by new and influential xccessions 
to the Folk-lore Society presided over by Earl Beau- 
champ, and by the establishment of a similar society at 
Seville, El Folk-lore Andaluz. The first part of its 
Proceedings, which has just been published under the 
editorship of Dr. Machado, we commend to the atten- 
tion of such of our readers as take an interest in Spanish 
literature. 

Unpen the direction of the Master of the Rolls there 
will shortly be issued Vol. VI., 1534, of Calendar of 
Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign 
of Henry VIL, edited by Mr. James Gairdner; and 
Vol. I. of the Chronveles of the Reigus of Edward 1. and 
1T., edited by Canon Stubbs. 

Mr. Cuaries Hutt, of Clement's Inn Gateway, has 
just issued a remarkably interesting catalogue ; it con- 
tains the titles of books from the library of Mrs. Eliza 
Louisa Emmerson, authoress, and friend of John Clare, 
nearly all of which were presented by the late Admiral 
Lord Radstock ; they are rendered specially interesting 
by copious MS. memoranda on the fly-leaves in Lord 
Radstock’s handwriting. 

Messrs. CassELt & Co. are issuing in parts their Didle 
Educator and Book of Sports and Pastimes; they are 
to be completed, respectively, in about twenty-four and 
fifteen parts. 


ta Correspondents. 


A. F. (Edinburgh).—We shall be glad to send on the 
letter if you will give the correct reference to “ N. & Q.” 
You do not mention the number of the Series. 

Tuos. Riptey.—“ Humanum est nescire et errare™ 
forms part of the inscription on the monument of John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, in Westminster 
Abbey. Pope's line runs :— 

“ To err is human, to forgive divine.” 

C. P. Innetsox.—The line in question is written on 
the wall at the entrance to the Chapter House of York 
Minster, and it is stated to have been scribbled there 
originally by some monk on his first sight of the building. 

N. B. Guyxy anp ormer Correspoxpests Pouring 
oil,” &e.).—See “N. & Q.,” 6th S. iii, G9, 252, 298 ; iv. 
174. 


NOTICE, 

| Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
; munications which, for any reason, we do not print; aud 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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